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PREFACE 

The  general  history  of  the  dialogue  has  been  set 
forth  in  Hirzel's  Der  Dialog,  ein  Liter  arhistorischer  Ver- 
such  (Leipsic,  1895),  which  includes,  in  addition  to  a 
full  account  of  classic  dialogues,  some  brief  mention 
of  those  in  modern  literatures.  This  book  has  fur- 
nished the  starting-point  for  the  following  discussion, 
which  aims  to  deal,  rather  inclusively,  with  the  varieties 
of  dialogue  in  our  literature,  as  well  as  to  give  an 
account  of  the  English  dialogues  that  are  most  typ- 
ical, or  of  the  greatest  value  artistically.  I  have 
grouped  these  dialogues  in  certain  general  classes, 
after  setting  aside  for  separate  treatment  the  mediaeval 
period  and  the  nineteenth  century ;  for,  though  the 
classes  do  indeed  overlap,  such  a  grouping  reveals 
some  important  tendencies.  A  few  translations  that 
have  come  to  form  part  of  English  literature,  or  have 
closely  affected  its  development,  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  but  only  a  few  out  of  many. 

The  following  pages  may  perhaps  suggest  that, 
though  English  literature  has  produced  no  dialogues 
of  such  permanent  beauty  and  importance  as  those 
which  have  come  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  and  though 
English  dialogues,  in  general,  have  been  far  less 
dramatic  and  far  more  expository  in  tone  than  the 
best  of  those  in  classic  literature,  they  have  been 
more  numerous  and  of  greater  interest  than  is  generally 
realized. 

"'        a  2 
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I. 
INTRODUCTION 

The  origins  of  the  English  dialogue  are  clearly  to 
be  found  in  classical  times,  and  especially  in  the  work 
of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Lucian.  So  directly  did  writers 
of  after-times  look  back  to  these  men  for  inspiration, 
that  one  cannot  gain  any  true  understanding  of  modern 
dialogues  without  first  calling  to  mind  the  general 
characteristics  of  their  work. 

As  a  developed  literary  type,  the  dialogue  certainly 
begins  for  us  with  Plato.  Tradition  tells,  indeed,  of 
earlier  Greeks  who  were  writers  of  dialogues,  among 
whom  Zeno  is  reputed  the  earliest,  but  the  work  of 
these  men  has  left  no  permanent  impress  on  literature 
or  on  mankind.  From  Plato  flowed  a  steady  stream 
of  influence  that  has  affected,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  all  succeeding  ages. 

Lucian,  looking  back  to  the  days  of  Plato,  called 
the  dialogue  '  a  son  of  philosophy.'  Born  of  such 
parentage,  it  was  bred  up  among  the  beautiful  youths 
and  the  earnest  disciples  who  followed  Socrates  about 
the  streets  of  Athens,  and  thus,  like  all  the  best  things 
we  know,  sprang  naturally  and  spontaneously  from 
life  itself.  To  Socrates,  truth  lay  within  man's  soul, 
and  was  to  be  called  forth  from  that  inner  abode 
through  question  and  answer.  His  memorable  con- 
versations were  stored  away  in  men's  thoughts,  and 
repeated  to  the  friends  who  never  wearied  of  hearing 
them.  The  eagerness  of  the  interest  they  aroused  is 
strongly  suggested  in  the  words  of  praise  with  which 
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the  brilliant  Alcibiades  addresses  Socrates  in  the 
Symposium.  'The  mere  fragments  of  you  and  your 
words,'  he  declares,  '  even  at  second-hand,  and  how- 
ever  imperfectly  repeated,  amaze  and  possess  the  soul 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  comes  within 
hearing  of  them.' 1  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of 
such  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  historic  Socrates, 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  with  respect  to  the  words 
of  the  master  portrayed  by  Plato.  The  intellectual 
life  of  that  wonderful  age  in  Greece  flowered  and 
found  rare  fruit  in  those  conversations  that  ever  called 
forth  each  speaker's  best  strength. 

Thus  one  of  the  many  literary  forms  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  Greeks  of  Athens  was  linked  in  the 
closest  manner  with  the  life  of  the  city.  As  Greek 
tragedy  grew  and  developed  from  the  songs  of  the 
chorus  that  worshiped  Dionysus  and  sought  to  repre- 
sent his  wanderings  on  earth,  so  the  Platonic  dialogue, 
as  closely  united  with  the  life  of  its  birthplace,  put 
into  lasting  form  the  changing  scenes  of  the  market, 
the  street,  and  the  banqueting-hall,  in  the  days  when 
Socrates  gave  them  permanent  significance.  Arid  as 
the  tragedy  of  Athens  came  to  represent  the  conflict 
of  a  soul  with  the  forces  of  life— or  of  fate,  the 
dialogue  came  to  represent  the  conflict  of  thought 
with  thought— a  conflict  that  Fenelon  has  called  '  une 
espece  de  combat  dont  le  lecteur  est  le  spectateur  et 
le  juge.' 

As  a  literary  form,  the  Platonic  dialogue  was  nat- 
urally shaped  by  its  origin  and  purpose.  Represent- 
ing the  speech  of  men,  and  often  filled  with  intense 
lyric  fervor,  it  stands  close  to  the  narrative  and  dramatic  2 

1  Tr.  Jowett. 

2  As  a  matter  of  detail,  its  quick  interchange  of  speech  may 
bear  some  relation  to  the  stichic  dialogue  of  the  dramatists. 
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types  of  literature,  but  is  distinguished  from  both  by 
dealing  with  the  thoughts,  rather  than  the  acts,  of 
men.  That  Plato  did  not  gather  up  the  teachings  of 
his  master,  interpenetrated  as  they  are  by  his  own 
thoughts  and  beliefs  and  imaginings,  and  present  them 
in  the  form  of  treatise  or  essay,  is  due,  of  course,  to 
the  fact  that  his  poet-mind  saw  things  concretely, 
and  realized  that  thought,  with  personality  added  to 
it,  is  a  greater  thing  than  thought  alone.  Man  lives 
not  by  reason  only.  'It  was  something  more  than 
modesty  or  loyalty,'  writes  Paul  Elmer  More,  '  that 
made  Plato  put  all  his  philosophy,  even  when  it  far 
transgressed  his  master's  ideas,  into  the  form  of  dis- 
cussions between  Socrates  and  the  inquiring  youths 
or  sophisticated  doubters  of  Athens ;  it  was  from  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  reason  when  severed  from  the 
other  faculties  is  a  dangerous  guide.'  i  He  suggests 
a  vital  quality  of  the  dialogue-form  when  he  adds : 
'  The  real  Platonism,  then,  is  not  a  dogmatic  state- 
ment of  the  truth,  but  a  continuous  approximation 
thereto,  which,  for  us  as  we  are  constituted,  is  more 
veracious  than  truth.' 2  The  Platonic  dialogue,  leading 
us  now  to  a  grassy  seat  beneath  a  plane-tree  at  the 
water's  edge,  now  to  that  room  where  the  disciples 
awaited  their  master's  death,  shows  us  men  thinking, 
and  not  abstract  thought.  In  subject-matter  it  is  a 
search  for  philosophic  truth — at  least,  for  such  simpler 
truths  as  affect  one's  daily  life;  but  it  is  always 
dramatic,  poetic.  Real  men  and  real  life  come  before 
us  as  we  read  its  pages. 

The  Platonic  dialogues  are  almost  as  various  in 
method  as  the  scenes  which  form  their  background. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Charmides  and  the  Republic, 

1  Shelburne  Essays  6.  326. 

2  Shelbtirne  Essays  6.  346. 
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Socrates  himself  is  represented  as  repeating  a  con- 
versation in  which  he  took  a  leading  part.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Symposium  or  the  Phcedo,  a  conversa- 
tion is  repeated  by  some  disciple  or  listener.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Meno,  there  is  a  direct  plunge  into 
the  dialogue  itself.  4  Can  you  tell  me,  Socrates, 
whether  virtue  is  acquired  by  teaching  or  by  prac- 
tice?' begins  this  inquirer.  Sometimes  the  setting  of 
the  conversation  stands  out  with  much  prominence 
sometimes  it  is  barely  mentioned.  But  always  there 
are  touches  that  keep  our  human  interest  in  the 
speakers  strong  and  vigorous,  as  when  Socrates,  while 
his  friends  are  tense  with  doubt  as  to  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, plays  with  the  fair  hair  of  Phsedo,  whom 
he  loved. 

In  thinking  of  Plato  as  an  influence  upon  English 
literature,  it  is  important,  above  all,  to  remember  the 
rich  tissue  into  which  his  dialogues  are  woven,  and 
their  many  strands.  To  say  that  the  Phcedrus  deals 
with  rhetoric,  or  with  love,  or  with  both,  is  to  tell 
far  less  than  half  the  tale.  A  discussion  carried  on 
by  A  and  B,  who  have  no  local  habitation,  is  some- 
thing other  than  that  talk  of  Socrates  and  Phaedrus 
by  the  waters  of  the  Ilissus.  The  Platonic  dialogue 
may  almost  be  described  as  drama  in  which  the 
character-element  is  strong,  the  action  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  the  leading  motive  a  struggle  for  in- 
tellectual and  ethical  truth.  Sometimes  the  problem 
remains  unsolved  at  the  end;  more  often  Socrates 
finds  its  solution. 

There  were  many  other  writers  of  classic  times,  as, 
for  example,  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  whose  dialogues 
were  of  considerable  importance  in  their  own  ages; 
but  as  an  influence  upon  English  literature  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato  are  paralleled  only  by  those  of  Cicero 
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and  Lucian.  In  the  numerous  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
inspired  chiefly  by  those  of  Aristotle,  there  is  no 
such  wrestling  of  thought  with  thought  as  in  the 
Platonic  dialogues.  Plato  gives  us  thought  in  the 
making,  as  it  is  formulated  and  shaped  in  the  actual 
speech  of  men;  Cicero  puts  his  own  developed 
thought,  with  such  arguments  as  may  naturally  be 
raised  against  it,  into  the  mouths  of  his  various  speakers. 
Superficially,  indeed,  he  has  imitated  Plato.  The  in- 
troductions to  the  three  parts  of  the  De  Oratore,  for 
example,  are  lively,  easy,  and  natural.  In  the  De 
Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum  his  definite  aim  is  to 
portray  Plato  c  in  a  Latin  dress,'  and  the  result  is  by 
no  means  undramatic.  Yet  these  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
with  all  the  charm  and  polish  which  have  made  such 
of  them  as  the  De  Senectute  and  the  De  Amicitia  familiar 
classics,  with  all  their  easy  progress  of  thought  and 
finish  of  diction,  lack  the  poet's  touch  that  might 
have  given  them  the  gift  of  life.  Hence  we  often 
speak  of  his  works  ^treatises,  or  essays,  'in  the  form 
of  dialogues.' 

Let  the  De  Oratore  illustrate  the  sense  in  which  this 
is  true.  Cicero  begins  this  discussion  with  an  address 
to  his  brother  Quintus,  referring  to  the  wish  of  the 
latter  that  he  should  give  more  definitive  expression  to 
the  rough  draft  of  his  views  on  oratory  presented  in 
earlier  years.  After  writing  of  this  matter,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  to  the  length  of  six  pages 
he  declares  :  '  I  shall  repeat,  not  a  series  of  precepts 
drawn  from  the  infancy  of  our  old  and  boyish  learn- 
ing, but  matters  which  I  have  heard  were  formerly 
argued  in  a  discussion  among  some  of  our  country- 
men who  were  of  the  highest  eloquence,  and  of  the 
first  rank  in  every  kind  of  dignity.' l  Crassus,  Scae- 
1  Tr.  J.  S.  Watson. 
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vola,  and  Mark  Antony  are  then  represented  as  hold- 
ing forth  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of 
oratory,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  two  youths  who 
are  listeuers.  The  three  books  into  which  the  dialogue 
is  divided  represent  the  conversations  of  one  day,  and 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  next,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  whole,  as  the  translator  suggests,  is 
'to  set  before  his  reader  all  that  was  important  in 
the  rhetorical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  other 
ancient  writers  on  oratory,  divested  of  technicalities, 
and  presented  in  a  pleasing  form.'  Such  a  purpose 
clearly  distinguishes  it  from  the  Platonic  dialogue, 
which  deals  with  present  and  living  truth. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  then,  though  imitative  of  Plato's 
in  their  external  form,  must  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  distinct  influence  upon  English  literature. 

After  the  classic  ages  of  both  Greece  and  Rome 
were  past,  a  rhetorician  of  Syrian  birth  turned  writer 
of  dialogues  at  the  age  of  forty,  and,  using  the  Greek 
tongue  almost  like  a  man  of  the  Periclean  age,  gave 
to  the  literary  form  we  are  surveying  a  new  and 
fresh  impulse.  This  writer,  of  course,  was  Lucian. 
A  master  of  'raillerie,'  as  Croiset  declares  him,  he 
turned  the  dialogue  to  uses  before  undreamed  of, 
and  he  did  so  largely  by  infusing  into  it  the  spirit 
of  comedy  and  of  satire.  He  himself  was  inspired 
by  at  least  three  strains  of  influence — that  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  of  Menander  and  the  New  Comedy, 
and  that  of  Menippus.  The  first  influence  leads  him 
to  the  broader  humor  of  such  dialogues  as  Zeus  Tra- 
gcedus  or  The  Sale  of  Creeds-,  the  second,  to  such 
pictures  of  life  as  appear  in  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Hetcerce-,  and  the  third,  to  the  keen  satirical  thrusts 
of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  or  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods.  In  his  hands  the  dialogue  discovers  itself  to 
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be  a  form  of  great  plasticity,  adapting  itself  to  many 
and  diverse  ends.  Save  in  a  few  such  dialogues  as 
the  Hermotimus,  which  is  seriously  philosophical  and 
much  in  the  vein  of  Plato,  his  general  spirit  is  that 
of  a  humorist,  showing  humanity  its  foibles  and  frail- 
ties under  cover  of  fun  and  merriment.  He  gives 
something  of  his  program  in  The  Double  Indictment, 
which  is  largely  autobiographical.  c  The  bearded  old 
person  yonder,  whom  you  may  know  from  his  dress 
to  be  Dialogue.'  complains  that  Lucian  has  brought 
him  down  from  a  high  level  to  that  of  every  day. 
Lucian  replies :  '  When  I  first  took  him  in  hand,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as  one  whose 
interminable  discussions  had  soured  his  temper  and 
exhausted  his  vitality.  His  labors  entitled  him  to 
respect,  but  he  had  none  of  the  attractive  qualities 
that  could  secure  him  popularity.  My  first  step  was 
to  accustom  him  to  walk  upon  the  common  ground 
like  the  rest  of  mankind ;  my  next,  to  make  him 
presentable  by  giving  him  a  good  bath,  and  teaching 
him  to  smile.  Finally,  I  assigned  him  Comedy  as  his 
yokefellow,  thus  gaining  him  the  confidence  of  his 
hearers,  who  until  then  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  picking  up  a  hedgehog  as  of  venturing  into  the 
thorny  presence '  of  Dialogue.  But  I  know  what  the 
grievance  is :  he  wants  me  to  sit  and  discourse  subtle 
nothings  with  him  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  .  . 
It  tickles  his  vanity  most  deliciously  to  be  told  that 
not  every  man  can  see  so  far  into  the  ideal  as  he.'  l 
When  Lucian  taught  his  protege  to  smile,  he  not 
only  created  a  new  genre  in  literature,  but,  with 
Aristophanes,  became  an  inspiration  to  some  of  the 
greatest  humorists  of  after-times. 

1  Tr.  R.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler. 
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The  plasticity  of  the  dialogue-form  in  his  hands  ap- 
pears in  the  number  of  uses  it  is  made  to  serve.  It 
may  be  essentially  a  narrative,  set  forth  in  conversation  ; 
it  may  be  a  series  of  tales,  conveniently  strung  to- 
gether by  conversation ;  it  may  have  enough  of  action 
implied  to  be  little  short  of  a  play ;  it  may  be  a  satire ; 
in,  may  be  made  up  essentially  of  description ;  or  it 
may  merely  furnish  the  setting  for  a  thoroughly  charm- 
ing prose  idyl.  In  any  case,  it  represents  a  humo- 
rist's view  of  the  world  of  his  day,  a  world  from  which 
the  faith  of  earlier  times  had  disappeared,  and  in  which 
the  new  religion  offered  to  men  had  not  yet  gained 
a  full  hearing.  Lucian  was  not  a  profound  thinker; 
he  looked  upon  the  world  he  knew,  and  set  down  the 
rather  superficial  impressions  that  came  to  him,  with 
a  lightness  and  grace  and  ready  turn  of  wit  that  made 
his  sketches  find  many  readers.  Oftener,  at  least  in 
his  own  times,  they  found  hearers,  for  Lucian  read 
his  own  work  to  eager  audiences.  He  laughed  at 
Zeus  the  thunderer  and  all  the  mythological  machin- 
ery of  Homeric  and  later  times.  Such  beliefs  are  not 
worthy  of  serious  opposition  or  argument,  he  would 
say ;  only  see  them,  and  think  how  foolish  they  are  I 
His  purpose  was,  then,  to  satirize  through  simple 
characterization. 

One  group  of  his  dialogues  deserves  especial  at- 
tention, as  it  found  numerous  imitators  in  later  ages. 
The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  gave  opportunity  to  Lucian 
for  keen  satire  on  the  living ;  in  the  hands  of  his  imi- 
tators, such  conversations  have  also  served  the  rather 
descriptive  end  of  recalling  an  age  that  is  past,  or  of 
picturing  a  character  as  seen  in  clearer  perspective 
against  succeeding  decades  or  centuries. 

The  influence  of  Lucian  in  after-times,  then,  has 
been  upon  the  lighter  forms  of  the  dialogue,  and  is 
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thus  widely  divergent  from  that  of  Plato.  Plato's  is 
the  philosophical  dialogue,  filled  with  dramatic  force 
and  power,  and  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  life 
from  which  it  sprang ;  Cicero's  the  dialogue  which 
is  a  thing  of  the  study,  setting  forth  its  author's  own 
exposition  of  its  subject-matter;  Lucian's  the  dialogue 
which  pictures  life — men  and  women  as  they  are — as 
seen  by  the  laughing  spirit  of  comedy,  that  benignant 
creature  of  Meredith's  fancy. 

Of  the  work  of  these  three  writers,  that  of  Plato 
gains  significance,  apart  from  any  artistic  considera- 
tions, because  it  was  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  life 
of  its  times.  The  predominant  importance  of  Socrates 
in  the  Platonic  dialogues  gave  those  dialogues  endur- 
ing vitality.  Real  conditions  of  a  rich  national  life, 
even  real  conversations,  are  the  ultimate  foundation 
of  those  dialogues ;  and  no  such  statement  can  be 
made  as  to  the  work  of  Cicero  or  of  Lucian.  But  in 
the  work  of  all  three  the  dialogue-writers  of  modern 
European  literatures  have  found  their  models  and  their 
constant  inspiration. 

That  inspiration,  as  it  came  to  England,  came  at 
first  indirectly.  Early  Christian  literature  was  rich 
in  Greek  and  Latin  dialogues  *•  that  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  earlier  masters,  using  the  methods 
already  established  to  deal  with  a  subject-matter  that 
was  new.  In  some  of  the  earliest  of  these,  the  words 
of  Jesus  assumed  an  authority  corresponding  to  that 
of  Socrates  in  the  Platonic  dialogues;  in  those  of  a 
later  time,  matters  of  doctrinal  theology  became  of 
most  importance.  Controversial  dialogues  argued  about 
immortality,  or  waged  war  upon  the  sectarians  who 
fell  away  from  orthodoxy,  and  Christian  symposia 

1  Cf.  Hirzel. 
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discussed  many  a  debatable  point  of  the  new  faith. 
Justin,  Augustine,  and  other  Church  Fathers,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  thus  transmitted  to  later  times  some 
reflection,  at  least,  of  the  classical  dialogues.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  this  transmitted 
influence  naturally  reached  England  in  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages. 

There  it  met  with  certain  other  influences,  that 
combined  with  it  to  produce  the  mediaeval  debate. 
Chief  among  these  was  a  native  tendency  to  verbal 
contests.  Such  a  tendency  must  have  been  widespread 
among  European  nations,  for  the  Sicilian  shepherds 
whom  Theocritus  knew,  and  the  Norse  gods  of  the 
Eddie  poems,  alike  indulged  in  such  contests— under 
widely  different  conditions,  it  is  true. 

Descendants  or  analogues  of  these  northern  wit- 
contests,  and  of  the  amcebean  songs  of  the  southern 
shepherds,  are  to  be  encountered  down  to  modern 
times  (in  ballads  and  games,  and  in  such  rhymes  as 
Who  kitted  Cock  Robin?),  forming  a  popular  counter- 
part to  the  more  learned  dialogues,  and  one  of  no 
little  importance  during  mediaeval  times. 

Among  the  other  influences  affecting  the  Middle 
Ages  were  the  dialogue  of  Boethius,  which  reflected 
a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Plato,  and  also  became  a  direct 
influence  after  its  early  translation  into  English;  and 
the  Psychomachia  of  Prudentius.  This  last  work,  alle- 
gorical epic  though  it  was,  helped  to  shape  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mediaeval  debates,  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition it  presented  of  contrasting  vices  and  virtues. 
In  its  hard-fought  battle,  Faith  was  opposed  to  Idol- 
atry, Chastity  to  Lust,  Patience  to  Wrath,  Pride  to 
Humility,  Luxury  to  Sobriety— and  so  on  through  the 
list.  The  dialogues  of  mediaeval  times  owed  in  part 
to  Prudentius  their  love  of  allegory,  their  thought  of 
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soul  warring  with  sense,  and  the  sharp  contrasts  which 
they  preferred  to  more  delicate  shadings  of  character. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  all  other  in- 
fluences upon  the  dialogue  became  of  slight  impor- 
tance in  comparison  with  those  of  Plato  and  Lucian, 
who  then  came  to  be  known  directly,  and  that  of 
Cicero,  which  had  been  a  more  or  less  continuous 
force  throughout  the  mediaeval  period  as  well.  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  these  writers  there  was, 
of  course,  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  English  liter- 
ature, the  previous  English  tradition  to  draw  from, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  modern  literatures.  Petrarch 
and  Galileo  and  Machiavelli  and  Castiglione  wrote 
dialogues  in  Italy ;  Hutten  wrote  them  in  the  early 
Reformation  days  of  Germany,  and  Fenelon  and  Diderot 
and  Voltaire  wrote  them  later  in  France.  The  writings 
of  these  men  and  many  others  furnished  tributary  streams 
to  the  English  dialogues.  But  we  remind  ourselves 
again  that,  more  than  most  other  literary  types,  the 
dialogue  has  been  given  to  direct  imitation  of  classical 
models. 

As  we  enter  upon  a  survey  of  English  dialogues, 
then,  we  must  grasp  clearly  and  estimate  rightly  the 
significance  of  the  work  of  earlier  times.  We  must 
realize  that  with  Plato  the  dialogue  is  a  true  literary 
/brm,  since  his  purpose  and  its  means  of  fulfilment  are 
made  one:  his  purpose,  the  discovery  of  living  truth 
as  shaped  and  conditioned  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
his  means,  the  conversation  which  leads  to  that  dis- 
covery of  truth.  We  must  realize  that  with  Cicero 
dialogue  is  but  a  convenient  and  pleasant  method,  of 
which  the  end  is  exposition ;  that  with  Lucian,  too,  it 
is,  typically,  a  method  rather  than  a  /orm,  a  method 
of  which  the  end  is  satire  or  simple  characterization. 
We  shall  then  naturally  consider  the  work  of  Plato  as 
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in  some  sort  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  shall 
think  of  the  ideal  dialogue  as  a  conversation  that 
develops  thought  through  the  action  and  reaction  upon 
one  another  of  definitely  and  dramatically  character- 
ized personalities,  and  that  satisfies  the  demand  for 
unity  made  by  the  canons  of  all  art.  And  we  shall 
agree  with  Wyclif  that  its  appeal  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  '  locutio  ad  personam  multis  plus  complacet  quam 
locutio  generalis,' *  which  is  perhaps  only  a  different 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  many-sidedness  of  ab- 
stract truth  needs  the  interpretation  that  concrete  per- 
sonality can  give  it. 

Yet  while  our  thought  of  the  best  possibilities  of  the 
dialogue-form  remains,  at  this  point,  largely  influenced 
by  the  work  of  Plato,  and  while  we  feel  that  the  work 
of  Cicero  and  of  Lucian  in  large  measure  lacks  that 
form,  we  shall  continue  to  give  to  their  work  the 
name  of  dialogue  that  it  has  held  historically.  And 
we  shall  be  as  inclusive  in  our  attitude  toward  Eng- 
lish dialogues,  searching  for  the  elements  of  true  dia- 
logue that  exist  in  them.  Thus,  gathering  in  some 
chaff,  perhaps,  with  the  wheat,  we  shall  hope  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  of  the  English  use  of  the  dialogueT 
both  as  form  and  as  method. 

The  path  we  are  to  follow  may  sometimes  be  dreary  T 
but  again  it  will  lead  through  green  pastures.  As  we 
travel  along  it,  we  shall  pass  from  the  so-called  dialogues 
of  mediaeval  England  to  those  that  amused  persons 
of  leisure  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  to  those  polem- 
ical dialogues  that  expressed  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  same  age ;  to  the  expository  dialogues  in  which 
the  English  love  of  didacticism  so  often  found  utter- 
ance during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ; 

1   Trialogits,  Prologue. 
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and  so  on  to  the  philosophical  dialogues  of  that  latter 
age.  Finally  we  shall  note  the  work  of  Landor,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  emphasizing  the  character- 
element  of  dialogue,  as  earlier  times  had  emphasized 
the  thought-element ;  and  discover,  it  may  be,  certain 
new  tendencies  in  the  English  dialogues  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 


b2 


II. 

i.  THE  DIALOGUE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES 

It  was  natural  enough  that  an  age  which  had  not 
attained  to  social  and  intellectual  cultivation,  however 
rich  in  the  possibilities  of  growth,  could  not  spontane- 
ously bring  to  its  fullest  perfection  a  literary  form 
that  associates  itself  with  the  ripest  developments  of 
social  intercourse.  Nor  was  the  mediaeval  period  ready 
even  to  make  its  own,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  achieve- 
ment of  earlier  times.  Hence  it  is  that  the  dialogues 
of  Early  English  literature  are  very  imperfect  products, 
from  an  artistic  standpoint ;  few  of  them,  indeed,  true 
dialogues  in  any  sense,  or  from  any  standpoint.  Yet 
they  sprang  as  directly  from  the  life  of  their  time  as 
did  the  dialogues  of  the  Greeks  from  the  richer  in- 
tellectual life  that  forms  their  background ;  and  they 
kept  alive  a  native  tradition  that  helped  to  link  ancient 
and  modern  times,  in  some  such  way  as  the  mystery 
and  morality  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  helped  to  link 
classic  and  modern  drama. 

In  most  European  countries,  the  mediaeval  dialogue, 
usually  a  catechism  or  debate,  grew  out  of  native 
tendencies  that  combined  readily  with  the  literary  in- 
fluence of  Cicero  and  of  Prudentius,  and  of  the  Latin 
writers  of  eclogues.  From  Cicero  came  an  impulse 
toward  didacticism  that  fitted  in  perfectly  with  me- 
diaeval methods  of  religious  instruction,  and  led  to 
the  writing  of  catechisms  and  catechetical  expositions 
of  doctrine  to  be  used  for  the  most  practical  purposes. 
From  Prudentius,  who  had  represented  life  as  a  con- 
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flict  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  came  an 
impulse  that  combined  with  the  native  love  of  verbal 
contests  and  the  tradition  handed  down  from  Theo- 
critus and  Virgil,  and  helped  to  develop  the  conten- 
tion-poem or  debat,  with  its  narrative  or  sometimes 
dramatic  tendencies. 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  catechism  and  the 
formal  debat  there  developed  many  intermediate  types  ; 
for  in  England,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  these  two 
forms  overlap,  as  do  the  religious  and  secular  matters 
with  which  they  deal.  But  before  attempting  even 
to  suggest  their  general  course  of  development,  we 
must  linger  for  a  moment  over  some  direct  borrowings 
from  the  Latin  civilization  which  entered  English 
literature  at  so  early  a  time  that  they  became  thorough- 
ly incorporated  in  it.  The  Consolation  of  Boethius, 
the  Soliloquies  of  Augustine,  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  were  among  the  translations  given 
to  his  people  by  King  Alfred,  beginner  of  many  good 
things  in  England,  and  all  three  were  widely  read  and 
known.  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy  is  a  philosoph- 
ical dialogue,  touched  with  a  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Plato,  though  mediaeval  in  its  general  method.  When 
the  allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy  visits  Boethius  in 
prison,  and  when  she  there  cheers  and  comforts  him 
by  discussing  with  him  the  problems  that  vex  his 
soul,  she  speaks  as  a  teacher,  but  as  the  Socratic 
teacher  who  draws  out  thought  by  suggestion  and 
skilful  questioning,  rather  than  as  a  teacher  who  awaits 
catechetical  and  prescribed  answers.  The  larger  part 
of  the  discussion,  indeed,  is  hers,  but  it  is  broken  up 
by  the  songs  she  sings,  and  the  questions  asked  and 
answered,  and  thus  impresses  the  reader  quite  other- 
wise than  as  a  merely  expository  treatise.  The  Conso- 
lation portrays  a  struggle  of  thought  with  thought, 
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and  hence  is  of  Plato's  line,  though  it  is  mediaeval, 
too.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  his  speakers  to 
two,  and  the  fact  that  these  speakers  in  some  sense 
represent  two  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  writer's 
own  mind — these  conditions  show  a  trend  toward  the 
distinctly  mediaeval  debate,  and  link  Boethius  with 
later  as  well  as  earlier  times,  not  only  in  his  thought, 
which  strongly  colored  that  of  several  centuries,  but 
also  in  the  shape  it  here  assumed.  Furthermore,  the 
Consolation  in  the  translation  of  Alfred  is  an  English 
dialogue,  too,  as  well  as  a  mediaeval  one,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  many  additions  to  the  original,  as  well  as 
interpretations  of  it,  that  were  made  by  the  king. 
All  of  these  show  the  poetic  impulse  toward  greater 
concreteness.  The  twinkling  gleam  of  light  seen 
from  out  the  darkness,  the  eagle  soaring  above  the 
clouds  in  stormy  weather,  bring  truth  home  through 
figure :  and  the  famous  passage  as  to  the  duty  of  a 
ruler,  in  all  its  sweetness  and  humility  of  spirit,  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  version  of 
the  dialogue. 

The  Soliloquies  of  the  great  Latin  churchman, 
Augustine,  are  in  many  ways  close  to  the  dialogue 
of  Boethius.  Again  Reason  converses  with  a  troubled 
being,  who  desires  to  understand  God  and  know  his 
own  soul ;  and  again  Alfred — if,  as  is  probable,  he 
translated  this  dialogue  also — adds  to  his  translation 
passages  which  make  the  thought  more  concrete,  and 
always  more  poetic.  These  additions  are  of  con- 
siderable length  in  proportion  to  the  whole;  the  sec- 
ond book,  indeed,  is  mainly  Alfred's,  and  the  third 
wholly  his.  Such  dramatic  touches  as  were  given  by 
Boethius  when  he  represented  the  womanly  figure 
of  Philosophy  as  clothed  in  tattered  garments  are 
lacking  here ;  for  the  deep  earnestness  of  Augustine 
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in  this  search  for  truth  lingered  over  no  external 
matters.  As  his  mind  went  faring  after  wisdom,  there 
addressed  him  '  something,  I  know  not  what,  whether 
myself  or  another  thing;  nor  know  I  whether  it  was 
within  me  or  without,'  and  Reason  began  her  con- 
verse with  him.  The  title  of  the  dialogue  indicates 
Augustine's  prominence  in  it,  and  a  long  prayer  uttered 
by  him  shows  his  yearning  after  God. 

Gregory's  Dialogues,  the  other  foreign  work  that 
entered  English  literature  about  the  same  time,  was 
translated  at  Alfred's  request — so  runs  the  tradition — 
by  Waerferth,  bishop  of  Worcester.  These  dialogues 
are  a  group  of  tales  linked  together  by  conversation. 
As  Gregory  sat  in  sad  meditation,  the  younger  friend, 
whom  he  calls  '  my  son  Peter,  dearest  of  my  deacons,' 
came  to  him  and  saw  his  grief.  After  some  con- 
versation, in  which  Gregory  referred  to  miracles  per- 
formed in  Lombardy,  Peter  asks  him  to  tell  of  these 
wonderful  events.  Gregory  agrees,  and  soon  pro- 
ceeds with  the  tale  of  Honoratus.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  Peter  interrupts  him  with  one  question,  and  at 
the  end  declares  his  pleasure,  and  asks  for  a  new 
tale.  Dialogue  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  whole 
no  more  fully  than  this,  and  it  is  therefore  unim- 
portant for  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  considera- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  individual  tales.  Such 
groups  of  tales  were  included  among  dialogues  in 
classical  times  when  they  centred  on  one  thought 
or  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  Lucian's  Toxaris,  which 
is  a  group  of  tales  on  friendship;  and  the  test,  ap- 
plied somewhat  leniently,  holds  for  Gregory's  Dialogues. 
Hence  this  collection  of  stories  is  equivalent  to  an 
expository  dialogue,  merely  substituting  stories  that 
point  a  moral  for  direct  expository  preachments. 

These  early  translations  brought  into  England  actual 
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examples  of  more  fully  developed  foreign  dialoguesy 
at  a  time  when  the  two  mediaeval  forms  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  the  catechetical  dialogue  and  the  con- 
tention-poem, were  still  comparatively  undeveloped : 
and  their  influence  must  be  thought  of  as  parallel  to 
the  influences  already  mentioned. 

The  catechism  and  the  debate  both  appear  in  germy 
in  a  native  setting,  in  the  Old  English  poem,  Salomon 
and  Saturn*  which  forms  an  especially  interesting 
page  of  mediaeval  history.  The  Biblical  mention  of 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  the  great  Jewish 
king,  and  the  questions  interchanged  during  that  inter- 
view, probably  formed  a  starting-point  for  a  story 
which  soon  assumed  Teutonic  rather  than  Oriental 
coloring,  and  in  which  Saturnus,  and  later  Marcolphus, 
came  to  be  the  opponent  of  Solomon.  The  love  of 
gnomic  wisdom,  associated  in  the  Bible  and  in  mediae- 
val tradition  with  the  name  of  Solomon,  joined  forces 
in  the  dialogues  with  the  Teutonic  love  of  verbal  contest. 

The  first  part  of  the  Old  English  Salomon  and  Saturn 
has  no  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  numerous 
Continental  versions.  In  it  Saturn  offers  treasures  of 
gold  to  Solomon  if  he  will  win  him  through  the  power 
of  the  Scriptures.  After  some  slight  interchange  of 
speech  between  them,  Solomon  begins  holding  forth 
at  length  on  the  glory  of  the  Pater  Noster.  There  is  a 
prose  passage  inserted  in  which  Saturn  asks  such 
questions  as : 

But  who  will  shoot  the  devil  with  boiling  shafts  ? 2 

But  what  kind  of  head  hath  the  Pater  Noster  ? 

But  what  is  the  Pater  Noster's  beauteous  heart  like  ? 

1  Cf.  Salomon  and  Saturn,  ed.  Kemble.  London,  1848 ;    and  Die 
Altenglischen  Dialoge  -von  Salomon  and  Saturn,  by  Arthur  Bitter  von 
Vincenti,  Leipsic,  1904. 

2  Tr.  Kemble. 
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The  Pater  Noster's  heart  is  declared  to  be  c  twelve 
thousand  times  brighter  than  the  seven  heavens  that 
are  set  over  us ' ;  and  so  the  allegorical  exposition 
goes  on. 

The  second  part  of  the   poem  represents  the  con- 
test of  tradition,  beginning, 

Lo !     I  have  learnt  that  there  contended  in  days   of  yore 
men  wise  of  mood. 

Two  characteristics  are  to  be  noted  in  the  lines  that 
follow.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  amcebean  pastorals  of 
Virgil  and  Theocritus,  each  speaker  merely  attempts 
to  outdo  the  other,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  question 
and  answer.  Thus : 

Saturnus  quoth. 
Bold  is  he  that  tasteth 
of  book-craft; 
ever  is  the  wiser 
he  that  hath  power  over  them. 

Salomon  quoth. 
Victory  they  send 
to  every  steadfast  man, 
the  refuge  of  heal 
to  him  that  loveth  them. 

But   there   is   also    the   question   which   demands   an 

answer : 

Saturnus  quoth. 

But  what  is  the  wonder 

that  fareth  throughout  the  world, 

fiercely  goeth, 

beateth  the  foundations, 

wakeneth  drops  of  sorrow, 

often  struggleth  hither; 

neither  star  nor  stone, 

nor  the  lofty  gem, 

water  or  wild  beast, 

may  aught  escape  it? 
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Salomon  quoth. 

Age  is  on  earth 
powerful  over  everything, 
with  its  capturing 
chain  of  war, 
with  its  vast  fetter 
wide  it  reacheth. 

Here  we  can  see  the  working  of  the  same  impulse  that 
created  the  Old  English  riddles  and  the  contests  in 
wit  of  the  Eddie  poems.1 

These  quotations  indicate  sufficiently  well  the  general 
nature  of  a  dialogue  in  which  there  is  practically  no 
reaction  of  speaker  upon  speaker.  The  first  part  of 
it,  which  is  definitely  expository  and  didactic,  leads 
toward  the  catechism  and  the  expository  dialogue ; 
the  second  part,  the  Teutonic  war  of  wit,  leads  toward 
the  debate. 

In  addition  to  this  poetical  dialogue,  there  is  also 
a  prose  Salomon  and  Saturnus,  consisting  of  catechet- 
ical questions  and  answers  that  have  no  connection 
with  those  of  the  poem.  Most  of  them  are  based  on 
the  narrative  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  they  also  ask 
of  their  catechumens  such  questions  as  why  the  sea 
is  salt,  how  many  are  the  kinds  of  birds  that  fly,  and 
who  first  invented  letters.  This  catechism,  as  well  as 
a  group  of  analogues  that  stand  close  to  it,  shows 
the  tendency  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem  carried  a 
little  further. 

The  Adrian  and  Ritheus?  possibly  derived  from  a 
source  used  also  by  the  Salomon,  in  like  manner 
intermingles  theological  or  Scriptural  questions  with 

1  Dialogue  had,  indeed,  been  associated  with  riddles  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Aldhelm,  who  died  in  709,  for  he  followed  Augus- 
tine's example  in  using  the  dialogue-form  when,  in  his  Epistola 
ad  Acircium,  he  addressed  a  series  of  riddles  to  the  Northumbrian 
*  Kemble,  p.  198. 
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such  as  refer  to  the  physical  wonders  of  the  universe. 
These  dialogues  present  a  strange  conglomeration  of 
mediaeval  lore,  mingling  Biblical  statements  as  to  Adam 
or  Enoch  with  the  dimly  comprehended  phenomena 
of  the  world  of  that  day.  When  the  tendency  toward 
asking  riddles  was  emphasized,  they  developed  readily 
into  such  secular  productions  as  the  Demaundes  Joyous, 
translated  from  a  French  original  and  printed  by  Wynkyn 
deWordein  1511,  and  the  chapbooks  of  popular  fame. 
When  the  theological  element  was  emphasized,  they 
developed  into  such  questionings  as  the  so-called 
Master  of  Oxford's  Catechism,  the  Questions  bitwene  the 
Maister  of  Oxinford  and  his  Scoler*  which  dates  from 
the  time  of  Henry  V,  and  is  merely  a  translation  into 
later  English  of  various  questions  from  dialogues  of 
the  Adrian  and  Ritheus  type. 

In  addition  to  these  fragmentary  catechisms  that 
represented  the  popular  interpretation  and  summarizing 
of  religious  teachings,  were  the  Elucidaria,  or  elucida- 
ries,  in  which  the  Church  herself  summed  up  her 
doctrines.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  Elucidarium  sive 
Dialogue  de  Summa  Totius  Christiance  Theologice,  written 
by  Honorius  of  Autun  probably  before  1092,  and  inter- 
esting to  us  because  a  manuscript  that  gives  what 
seems  to  be  a  translation  into  Old  English  2  of  two 
chapters  of  this,  affords  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  purely  theological  catechism.  It  contains  questions 
and  answers  dealing  with  the  story  of  the  resurrection, 
and  covers  the  ground  in  a  thoroughly  dignified  and 
serious  manner.3  A  Lytell  Treaty  se,  intituled  or  named 
the  Lucydary,  good  and  profitable  for  every  welldisposedper- 

1  Kemble,  p.  216. 

2  Cf.  An  English  Miscellany  presented  to  Dr.  FurnmaU,   pp.  88  ff . 

3  !For  another  name  applied  to  catechisms,  cf.  the  Interrogate 
Damasi  Pape. 
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suit,  printed  without  date  by  Caxton.  was  possibly  trans- 
lated from  Anselm's  Elucidarium  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  tendency  of  the  Middle  Ages  toward  unification 
appears  in  all  such  elucidaries.  as  it  appeared  in  the 
still  larger  aim  of  the  great  work  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  also  used  the  method  of  qucestiones  to  summarize 
knowledge.  Of  all  the  catechisms,  the  elucidaries  best 
deserve  the  name  of  dialogues,  for  they  are  the  most 
unified  in  subject-matter.  They  connect  themselves 
with  the  manner  of  the  popular  traditions,  but  their 
purely  didactic  aim  helps  them  to  work  to  a  definite 
end.  Yet  they  represent  only  the  summing-up  of 
doctrine,  and,  of  course,  merely  use  the  method  of 
dialogue  for  exposition  of  the  most  technical  sort. 
This  is  true  also  of  y£lfric's  Colloquium,  a  text-book 
written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  schoolboys  the 
Latin  tongue  through  conversation — as  Greek  had  been 
taught  *  to  Roman  officials  in  the  time  of  the  Empire 
— and  interesting  to  us  now  largely  because  of  the 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  time  presented  in  its  pages. 

Such  a  book  as  this,  as  well  as  the  catechisms, 
reflects  the  influence  of  Alcuin,2  who  had  carried 
English  learning  to  the  Continent,  and  written  text- 
books in  dialogue  for  the  instruction  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  court.  His  treatises  on  rhetoric  and  dialectic 
consist  of  courtly  conversations  between  King  Charles 
and  Magister  Albinus,  who  represents  Alcuin  himself; 
and  he  teaches  grammar  through  a  conversation  carried 
on  by  two  schoolboys.  The  wide  renown  of  Alcuin 
naturally  gave  prominence  to  the  method  of  instruction 
used  in  these  books,  and  to  others  of  his  dialogues, 

1  Cf .   Translations  from   Old  English  Prose,  ed.  Cook  and  Tinker, 
note  on  p.  177. 

2  Cf .  Ebert,  Allgemeinc  Geschichte  dtr  Literatur  dfs  Mittelaltcrs  im 
Abtndlande  2.  16  ff.,  L^ipsic,  1880. 
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such,  for  instance,  as  the  Interrogationes  Sigewulfi.  He 
was  followed  by  many  others,  as  well  as  by  ^Elfric. 
The  same  method  appears,  for  instance,  in  a  Latin 
dialogue  on  the  Exchequer,  purely  expository  in  its 
purpose,  which  was  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, though  it  came  into  English  literature  in  a  fuller 
sense  when  it  was  translated  five  hundred  years  later. 
These  secular  books  of  questioning,  as  well  as  the  more 
serious  catechisms,  use  the  manner  of  the  popular  wit- 
contests  (and  hence  are  justly  called  by  Herford * 
pseudo-debates),  but  they  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  Cicero. 

The  influence  of  Cicero  appears  most  clearly,  how- 
ever, in  the  purely  expository  dialogue  written  about 
1200  A.  D.,  and  known  as  the  Vices  and  Virtues.2  This 
shows  how  readily  the  form  of  the  Ciceronian  dia- 
logue, as  well  as  the  barer  form  of  catechism,  could 
be  turned  by  the  church-authorities  to  the  purposes 
of  religious  or  moral  instruction.  It  is  frankly  didactic 
and  expository,  for  the  lengthy  speeches  of  the  Soul 
and  of  Reason  are  practically  only  monologues  in- 
serted into  a  framework  of  dialogue,  and  implying  a 
listener.  And  it  suggests  Boethius  as  well  as  Cicero 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  two  speakers,  besides  re- 
minding us  of  the  mediaeval  debate  in  its  opposition 
of  abstract  vices  and  virtues. 

The  repentant  soul  begins  by  confessing  its  many 
sins,  enumerated  in  detail,  and  goes  on  to  ask  for 
help :  '  I  will  blithely  listen  to  thy  counsel,  and  all  the 
more  blithely  if  thou  wouldst  show  me  thy  unknown 
name.'  Reason  answers,  explaining  that  she  is  ;  a 
gleam  of  God's  face  that  was  shaped  in  thee,  dear, 
dear  soul,  Ratio  by  name,  that  is,  Discernment.'  That 

1  Herford,    Literary    Relations    of  England   and   Germany    in    the 
Sixteenth  Century,  Cambridge,  1886. 

2  Ed.  Holthausen,  1888  (E.  E.  T.  S.  89). 
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the  soul  may  overcome  the  sins  he  has  confessed, 
she  goes  on  to  instruct  him  in  a  lengthy  series  of 
virtues,  after  which  she  ends  by  speaking,  in  true 
mediaeval  fashion,  of  the  '  sore  toil '  with  which  she 
made  '  this  little  writ.'  The  author  concludes,  in  the 
manner  of  a  Ciceronian  preface,  with  a  final  word  as 
to  the  wisdom  he  has  gathered  'from  His  hoard  and 
from  many  a  holy  man's  labors,  who  worked  much 
for  the  love  of  God  and  in  order  to  teach  us ' ! 

The  moral  elevation  of  this  dialogue  gives  it  dignity 
of  tone  and  expression,  and  makes  it  a  worthy  product 
of  mediaeval  times.  Moreover,  one  interesting  detail 
links  it  with  many  other  mediaeval  productions.  This 
is  a  brief  dialogue  within  the  dialogue — a  conversation 
carried  on  by  the  virtues  Mildce  (Mercy),  SoS  (Truth), 
RewSe  (Pity),  Sibnumnesse  (Peace),  and  Rihtwisnesse 
(Justice),  and  based  on  the  Psalter  verse  '  Misericordia 
et  Veritas  obviaverunt  sibi,  etc.'  Truth  and  Justice 
urge  man's  sins  while  the  others  implore  God's  mercy, 
in  a  bit  of  dialogue  that  is  developed  in  many  and 
various  ways  in  mediaeval  literature.1  In  the  Vices  and 
Virtues,  it  is  used  to  give  dramatic  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  virtue  of  mercy. 

In  some  of  the  ways  suggested,  then,  the  didactic 
tendencies  evinced  in  the  first  part  of  the  early  Salomon 
and  Saturn  worked  themselves  out  in  mediaeval  English 
literature  in  popular  and  learned  catechisms,  and  joined 
with  influences  of  a  more  literary  nature  to  produce 
such  a  dialogue  as  the  Vices  and  Virtues.  Another 
mediaeval  use  of  the  dialogue-method  for  expository 
purposes  has  recently 2  been  suggested  as  a  probable 

1  Cf.  Hope  Traver,  The  Four  Daughters  of  God,  Philadelphia, 
1907. 

1  Cf.  E.  N.  S.  Thompson,  The  English  Moral  Play/  (Publications 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Art  and  Sciences,  Vol.  14,  1910). 
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starting-point  for  the  morality  play.  The  clergy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  early  discovered  the  dramatic  effectiveness 
of  dialogue  as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  used  it  often 
in  their  sermons.  They  not  only  repeated  the  simple 
and  stirring  dialogues  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  but, 
as  Mr.  Thompson  has  shown,  often  originated  longer 
dialogues  that  were  directly  suited  to  the  lessons  they 
were  inculcating.  We  merely  note  in  passing  that 
such  narrative  and  dramatic  dialogues,  used  for  ex- 
pository purposes,  help  to  link  the  type  of  literature 
we  are  discussing  to  the  morality  play — itself  hardly 
more  than  a  spoken  dialogue. 

The  second  part  of  the  Salomon  and  Saturn  pointed 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  the  more  fully  developed 
debates  that  were  to  follow  it.  These  had  grown  into 
being  in  other  countries  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages, 
usually  dealing  with  the  abstractions  dear  to  the 
Schoolmen,  and  familiar  as  opposing  forces  in  the 
Psychomachia  of  Prudentius.  The  native  fondness  of 
the  European  peoples  for  amcebean  contests,  and 
vague  reminiscensces  of  Cicero  and  perhaps  even 
Plato,  as  well  as  of  Virgil's  eclogues,  helped  to 
shape  the  form  of  these  debates,  to  constitute  them 
dialogues,  though  dialogues  of  a  more  or  less  stereo- 
typed sort.  The  earliest  examples  of  such  contests 
are  probably  the  Latin  Conflictus  Veris  et  Hiemis 1  and 
the  Certamen  Rosce  Liliique,  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
stand  in  fairly  direct  line  with  the  eclogues  of  Virgil 
that  tell  of  contests  held  by  shepherd-poets.  Many 
other  Latin  duel-poems,  following  them,  set  a  fashion 
which  was  continued  in  the  contrasti  of  the  Italians, 
and  in  such  forms  as  the  debats  and  tensons  of  the 
French  and  Proven9als.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
all  these  forms,  as  compared  with  the  classical  dialogues 
1  Of.  Ebert,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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is  that  they  are  contests  for  supremacy.  The  aim  of 
Socrates  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  however  much  he 
shaped  the  argument,  was  the  ascertaining  of  truth, 
not  the  winning  of  a  personal  triumph  for  himself; 
but  Solomon  and  Saturn  contend  for  victory,  as  do 
the  water  and  wine,  or  the  body  and  soul,  of  the 
conventional  debates. 

These  mediaeval  forms  of  the  dialogue  developed 
most  artistically  in  France,  and  were  passed  on  from 
France  to  England.  The  French  debats,  such  as  the 
Desputoison  du  Vin  et  de  I'Eau  and  the  Desputoison  entre 
Hiver  et  Este,  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  their 
characters  are  abstractions ;  the  tensons  are  distinguished 
by  the  trial-motive  their  disputes,  being  settled  through 
the  aid  of  a  judge.  It  is  needless  to  mention  here  such 
other  specialized  forms  as  the  partimen  and  the  jeu- 
parti;  in  all  of  these  types  the  contention  most  often 
represents  a  literary  exercise  rather  than  the  expression 
of  deep  thought ;  and  the  number  of  speakers  is  usually 
limited  to  two.1 

The  English  examples  of  the  contention-poem,  which 
grew  out  of  the  direct  Latin  tradition,  partly  under 
French  influence,  are  in  general  less  apt  than  the 
French  poems  to  conform  closely  to  the  conventional 
types.  They  show  many  variations,  but  they  nearly 
always  appear  in  a  narrative  framework.  Of  them  all, 
the  most  artistic  is  probably  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale, 
but  another,  which  shows  the  French  influence  much 

1  This  clearly  marked  mediaeval  habit  is  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  etymology  of  the  word  dialogic,  when 
spelled  dyalogus.  The  fact  that  the  word  was  thought  of  as 
describing  a  conversation  carried  on  by  two  speakers  is  borne 
witness  to  by  Wyclif,  who  coined  the  word  Trialogus  as  a 
title  for  the  Latin  argument  into  which  he  introduced  three 
speakers. 
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less  clearly,  is  interesting  as  a  type  because  of  its  very 
symmetrical  structure.  This  is  A  Dispitison  bitwene 
a  God  Man  and  pe  Devel^  which  tells  how  the  devil 
wickedly  tempted  a  devout  Christian. 

The  mechanical  structure  of  this  poem,  naively 
inartistic  as  it  is,  makes  it  particularly  easy  to  follow 
the  general  plan.  After  one  introductory  speech  by 
each  of  the  two  opponents,  there  are  seven  arguments 
on  each  side,  the  devil  first  attacking  a  so-called  sin, 
and  the  good  man  following  with  a  successful  defense 
of  it.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  devil  is  defeated;  that  the 
speakers  are  not  personified  abstractions,  though  they 
stand,  indeed,  for  the  opposing  forces  of  vice  and 
virtue ;  that  there  is  a  setting  of  narrative,  though  this 
is  restricted  to  a  few  lines ;  that  only  the  two  speakers 
appear ;  that  the  exciting  force,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  the  Christian's  account  of  the  sermon  he  has  heard, 
though  no  question  is  definitely  proposed  for  debate ; 
that  the  good  man  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  cate- 
gorically the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  which  are 
largely  attacks  upon  the  clergy,  but  proclaims  instead  the 
superiority  of  soul  to  body,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  that 
await  the  triumphant  soul,  thus  vanquishing  his  enemy 
as  it  were,  by  moral  force  and  spiritual  fervor;  and 
lastly,  that  the  poem  is  thoroughly  didactic  in  character. 

As  has  been  suggested,  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale, 
written  twenty-five  y ears N or  more  earlier,2  and  called 
by  its  recent  editor  the  earliest  extant  contention-poem, 
stands  closer  to  the  French  models.  It  is  called  by 
the  scribe  of  one  of  its  manuscripts  an  altercatio,  and 
the  argument  of  the  birds,  though  not  the  poem  itself, 

1  Cf.  Engl.  Stud.  8.  259. 

2  Probably  by  the  year  1325.     Cf.   The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale, 
ed.  Wells,  Boston,  1907. 
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is  referred  to  in  the  words  plaid,  plait,  and  plaiding. 
Though  its  speakers  are  not  mere  abstractions,1  the 
contrast  it  presents  is  that  between  two  such  opposing 
ways  of  life  as  are  pictured  by  Milton  in  the  L' Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso.  The  nightingale  stands  for  the  joy 
of  life,  its  grace  and  beauty,  as  opposed  to  the  solid 
but  duller-hued  goodness  and  honesty  of  the  serious- 
minded  owl.  This,  at  least,  suggests  the  more  positive 
and  pleasing  side  of  their  natures;  the  other  side, 
brought  out  in  their  attacks  upon  each  other,  is  that 
the  nightingale  entices  men  to  the  follies  and  vanities 
and  lusts  of  the  flesh — to  all  joys  of  the  lighter  sort  ; 
and  that  the  owl  is  a  foul  bird  of  darkness,  solitude, 
and  melancholy. 

The  discussion,  left  unsettled  at  the  end,  when  the 
owl  flies  away  to  report  it  to  Master  Nicholas,  chosen 
as  the  judge,  is  strongly  vituperative,  and  based  almost 
entirely  on  personalities.  In  the  poem  previously  men- 
tioned, neither  speaker  makes  direct  answer  to  the 
arguments  of  the  other ;  in  this  poem  each  bird's  answer 
usually  consists  of  an  explanation  of  her  own  conduct 
followed  by  the  heaping  of  further  abuse  on  her  oppo- 
nent. Quotations  from  the  '  proverbs  of  Alfred '  appear 
now  and  then,  and  a  didactic  tone  pervades  much  of 
the  poem.  The  writer  presents  two  views  of  life,  and, 
pending  our  choice,  gives  bits  of  sound  advice. 

Various  characteristics  of  the  Dispitison  and  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale  appear  again  and  again  in  many 
other  English  contention-poems.  One  might  go  on 
to  tell  of  The  Thrush  and  the  Nightingale  and  The  Mis- 
ogynic  Nightingale,  the  numerous  Debates  of  the  Body 
and  the  Soul— a  favorite  mediaeval  subject,  which  gave 
large  opportunity  for  moralizing,  or  The  Dispute  be- 
tween Mary  and  the  Cross,  The  Disputison  bitwene  Child 

1  But  priest  and  minstrel,  according  to  Professor  Brandl. 
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Jhesu  and  Maistres  of  pe  lawe  of  Jewes,  The  Disputisoun 
bytwenv  a  Cristine  Mon  and  a  Jew,  the  poem  Merci 
Passith  Rigtwisnes,  and  many  more.  One  might  tell  of 
the  lively  Debate  of  the  Carpenter's  Tools,  which  bears 
the  marks  of  its  origin  as  a  French  fabliau,  though  it 
is  didactic  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  too  much 
ale  may  be  bad  for  carpenters.  But  all  these,  though 
shorter  and  slighter  than  the  two  poems  discussed, 
are  sufficiently  represented  by  them. 

Closer  to  the  second  part  of  the  Salomon  is  a  later 
version  of  the  same  legend,  The  Dialogue  or  Communing 
between  the  Wise  King  Salomon  and  Marcolphus,  in  which 
Marcolphus  the  fool  takes  the  place  of  the  earlier 
Saturn.  The  fool  appears  at  the  court  of  Solomon, 
and  is  challenged  by  him  to  a  contest,  in  which  each 
attempts  to  outdo  the  other  in  verbal  wit.  The  gnomic 
character  of  such  wisdom  as  appears  in  their  utter- 
ances is  also  marked  in  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibeus,  a 
debate  in  which  a  real  argument  is  carried  on,  and  far 
greater  unity  attained.  The  various  stages  of  the  ar- 
gument in  this  dialogue  are  usually  settled,  however, 
merely  by  the  mention  of  a  sufficient  number  of  author- 
ities, and  the  proverbial  character  of  the  whole  is 
strongly  marked. 

There  are  many  mediaeval  English  poems,  such  as 
the  Pearl,  of  which  a  central  dialogue  forms  the  very 
substance ;  and  there  are  many  wooing  poems,  such 
as  the  very  short  one  which  bears  the  heading  c  Hie 
incipit  Interludium  de  Clerico  et  Puella' — in  which 
the  unfortunate  Clericus  woos  a  disdainful  Puellam — 
that  tell  a  whole  story  by  means  of  dialogue.  The  Nut 
Browne  Maide  is  a  good  example  of  many  ballads  of 
which  this  is  true. 

But  the  ballads,  interesting  as  they  are,  have  no 
connection  with  the  later  development  of  the  dialogue, 
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and  must  not  lead  us  aside  from  its  course.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England  was  ready 
for  the  new  impulses  which  were  to  be  stirred  to  life 
by  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  and  the  mediaeval 
dialogue  was  to  be  touched  to  new  life  by  those  im- 
pulses. Yet  some  of  its  old  tendencies  lingered  on 
for  a  time,  and  helped  to  give  entertainment  to  the 
Tudor  court. 


2.  MEDLEVAL  ELEMENTS  IN  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY  DIALOGUES 

The  dialogue  shared  with  the  lyric  poem,  the  drama, 
and  the  romance  in  the  new  life  that  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century.  New  impulses  directed 
it  to  satirical  ends,  and,  when  issued  as  a  polemical 
pamphlet,  it  often  expressed  the  feelings  of  men  who 
were  profoundly  stirred  by  the  living  issues  of  their 
times.  But  the  older  impulses  and  traditions  had  not 
disappeared,  and  so  it  was  that  side  by  side  with  this 
newer  dialogue  there  appeared  others  closely  resem- 
bling the  mediaeval  debate,  and  written  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  entertainment. 

Dialogues  of  this  sort  were  sometimes  intended  to 
be  spoken  as  interludes,  and  thus  came  to  be  linked 
for  a  time  with  the  progress  of  the  drama.  Some- 
times, too,  they  were  intended  to  be  read ;  but  in  any 
case  they  represent  a  survival  of  the  old,  soon  to  be 
taken  up  and  absorbed  by  the  new.  They  lack  the 
importance  of  dialogues  with  a  more  vital  purpose; 
they  are  dialogues  in  method  only;  yet  they  sug- 
gest a  passing  phase  that  cannot  altogether  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  history  of  the  English  dia- 
logue. 
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The  contention-poem,  formal  as  it  was,  contained 
within  itself  elements  so  dramatic  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  beginnings  of  modern  drama  in  more 
than  one  country  of  Europe.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  many  contrasti  of  the  Italians,  and  certain 
Spanish  dialogues,1  were  close  to  the  earliest  come- 
dies of  Italy  and  Spain.  Moreover,  dialogue-games 
in  the  French  pasties  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  numer- 
ous fabliaux  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  the  tenson  and 
debat,  so  often  recited,  had  made  the  dialogue  a  fa- 
miliar form  of  entertainment  in  France  even  before 
the  sixteenth  century.  And  in  England  a  poem  def- 
initely described  by  its  author  as  a  strif  is  referred  to 
by  Jusserand 2  as  c  the  oldest  dramatic  fragment  in  the 
English  language.'  This  is  the  Harrowing  of  Hell, 
which  begins: 

Alle  herkne  to  me  nou, 
A  strif  will  I  tellen  ou, 
Of  Jesu  and  of  Satan. 

It  was  by  a  natural  development,  therefore,  that  the  dia- 
logue, never,  at  its  best,  without  dramatic  qualities, 
should  for  a  time  in  England  serve  purposes  more  or 
les,  dramatic,  while  still  remaining  dialogue  rather 
than  drama. 

The  time  during  which  this  was  especially  true  was 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  yet  the  word 
strif  is  used  to  describe  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  as  has 
been  said,  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  nearly  three  hundred  years  later 
the  word  '  contention '  was  still  used  to  name  an  inter- 

1  As,  for  instance,  the  Couplets  of  Mingo  Revulgo  (1472).     Cf. 
Ward,  Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Lit.  1.  227  ff. ;    and  Ticknor,   Hist.  Span. 
Lit.  1.  260. 

2  Cf.  A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People  from  the  Origins  to 
the  Renaissance  1.  443. 
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lude  in  the  title  of  Sir  John  Davies'  Contention  ~betwixt 
a  Wife,  a  Widow,  and  a  Maid,  which  was  presented 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  The  word  dialogue 
was  directly  connected  with  interlude  when,  in  1554, 
Udall  was  licensed  to  set  forth  '  Dialogues  and  Enter- 
ludes '  before  the  queen,  for  her  '  regell  disporte  and 
recreacion.' *• 

A  glance  at  a  few  of  these  interludes  shows  their 
close  relation  to  the  mediaeval  dialogue.  Some  of 
those  written  by  John  Heywood,  often  called  the  in- 
ventor of  the  interlude,  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  as 
more  than  conversations  intended  to  be  spoken,  for 
their  effect  depends  entirely  on  their  thought  and 
wording.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Wit  and  Folly,2  or  Concerning  Witty  and  Witless,  recog- 
nized as  a  dialogue  by  its  very  title.  In  this  inter- 
lude questions  lead  up  step  by  step  to  the  admission 
that  though  the  witless  man  have  his  place  in  heaven, 
he  who  has  done  good  deeds  wisely  shall  be  more 
richly  rewarded,  according  to  his  life  on  earth ;  and 
there  is  constant  playing  on  the  words  witty  and 
witless,  a  habit  that  suggests  scholastic  subtleties. 
The  owl  and  the  nightingale,  or  any  other  mediaeval 
beasts  or  birds,  save  that  they  would  often  have  sub- 
stituted proverbs  quoted  from  'Alfred'  for  the  quicker 
turns  of  wit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  might  well  have 
been  the  speakers  of  such  a  debate  as  this. 

Another  dialogue  attributed  to  Heywood  with  some 
uncertainty  (it  was  possibly  the  work  of  the  printer 
Rastell)  shows  many  of  the  same  characteristics.  Its 
full  title  is  Of  Gentylnes  and  Nobylyte,  A  dyaloge  betwen 
the  Marchant  the  Knyglit  and  the  Plowman  dysputyng 
who  is  a  verey  Gentylman  and  who  is  a  Noble  man  and 

1  An  English  Miscellany,  Oxford,  1901,  p.  82. 
1  Ed.  Fairholt,  London,  Percy  Society,  1846. 
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how  men  shuld  come  to  auctoryte  compilid  in  maner  of 
an  enterlude  with  divers  toys  and  gestis  addyd  therto  to 
make  mery  pastyme  and  disport.1  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  action  is  here  conceived  by  the  author  as 
something  to  be  added  to  the  conversation  itself. 
Though  it  is  true  that  there  are  more  dramatic  qual- 
ities in  this  interlude  than  in  the  one  just  spoken 
of — qualities  depending  largely  on  the  more  marked 
characterization  of  the  three  speakers — the  elements 
of  the  debate  still  remain.  Money  and  land  and  honest 
labor  are  arguing  for  preeminence  in  a  dispute  that 
is  ancient  and  modern,  and  yet,  through  its  very  ab- 
stractness,  mediaeval  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Such 
a  dialogue  as  this,  affording  opportunities  for  cos- 
tuming, and  for  the  representation  of  class-distinctions 
in  acting,  was  a  bridge  by  which  Heywood  and  others 
could  pass  over  to  the  interlude,  which  depended  on 
clever  acting  alone.  The  conclusion  of  the  argument 
is  fittingly  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Knight: 

For  musyke  makyth  one  a  musycyon, 
G-ramer  to  be  good  gramareon, 
And  also  geomytry  a  good  geometrycyon, 
And  chorlysh  condycyons  a  chorle  for  to  be. 

Then  as  vertew  makyth  a  good  man, 
So  gentyl  condycyons  a  gentyl  man 

And  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  argument  here  that  is 
still  of  most  importance.  Furthermore,  Heywood's 
own  characterization  of  such  productions  as  these 
shows  that  he  thought  of  himself  as  writing  dialogues. 
Another  typical  interlude 2  of  this  period,  of  which 
only  a  part  remains,  is  perhaps  even  more  mediaeval 
in  tone,  though  written  somewhat  later.  This  is  the 

1  1535? 

2  Hardly  a  polemical  pamphlet,  as  Herford  suggests. 
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Booke  in  Meeter  of  Robin  Conscience  against  his  Father 
Covetousnesse  his  Mother  Newgise  and  his  sister  Proud 
Beautye,1  dated  by  Hazlitt  about  1550.  This  piece 
consists  of  three  successive  conversations,  in  which 
the  somewhat  priggish  Robin  rebukes  in  turn  his 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  all  of  them  speaking  in 
Chaucerian  stanzas  which  end  with  a  set  burden. 
Robin  is  troubled  by  his  father's  love  of  worldly 
goods,  and  urges  him  to  give  constant  alms  to  the 
poor.  He  seems,  toward  the  end,  to  soften  his  father's 
heart,  but  he  is  less  successful  when  he  reasons  with 
his  mother  as  to  her  love  of  gay  apparel.  The  bur- 
den of  her  reply  is  ever: 

To  live  and  goe  gentle  like,  gallant  and  gay, 
Oh,  Sonne,  it  is  my  cheefe  desire  alway. 

He  urges  his  sister  to  give  up  her  love  of  vain  pleas- 
ures, but  his  prosy  advice  has  no  influence  upon  her. 
There  is  much  monotony  in  the  tone  of  his  speech ; 
and  the  interlude,  as  a  whole,  lacks  all  poetic  grace, 
and  is  drearily  moral  in  tone.  It  is  clearly  a  dia- 
logue, or  group  of  three  dialogues,  and  just  as  clearly 
mediaeval  in  thought  and  manner. 

As  the  dramatic  spirit  grew  strong  in  England 
with  the  progress  of  the  century,  the  interludes  that 
were  merely  spoken  dialogues  were  absorbed  into  the 
actual  drama,  and  no  longer  appeared  as  separate 
productions.  Occasionally,  however,  a  debate  of  the 
same  sort  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  play.  In  King 
Darius,  for  instance,  three  disputants  uphold  wine, 
the  king,  and  woman,  respectively,  as  exerting  the 
strongest  influence  on  mankind.2  The  fascinating 

1  Hazlitt,  Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England,  Lon- 
don, 1866. 

2  Cf.  E.  N.  S.  Thompson,   The  English  Moral  Plays,  pp.  345  ff . 
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scene  that  ends  Love's  Labors  Lost  is  full  of  plot  and 
movement,  and  far  more  than  a  series  of  dialogues ; 
yet  the  bantering  wit  with  which  it  overflows  gives 
importance  to  the  conversation  for  its  own  sake,  from 
the  time  when  the  approach  of  the  disguised  lovers 
is  thus  announced  by  Boyet  : 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace  :  Love  doth  approach  disguised, 
Armed  in  arguments ;  you  '11  be  surprised : 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence. 

In  another  play  i  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  the  ans- 
werer of  his  own  questions,  in  a  brief  debate  : 

Well,  '  t  is  no  matter ;  honor  pricks  me  on.  Ye,  but  how  if 
honor  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honor 
set  to  a  leg  ?  no  :  or  an  arm  ?  no  :  or  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound  ?  no.  Honor  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then  ?  no. 
What  is  honor  ?  a  word.  What  is  in  that  word  honor  ?  what 
is  that  honor?  air.  A  trim  reckoning!  Who  hath  it?  he 
that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  no.  Doth  he  hear 
it  ?  no.  '  T  is  insensible,  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will 
it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  no.  Why  ?  detraction  will  not 
suffer  it.  Therefore  I'  11  none  of  it.  Honor  is  a  mere  scut- 
cheon :  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

Such  passages  as  these  merely  suggest  what  tribute 
the  drama  took  of  the  dialogue. 

In  addition  to  the  dialogues  intended  to  be  spoken 
as  interludes,  and  those  which  found  their  way  into 
the  drama,  there  were  others  intended  to  be  read; 
these  also  carried  on  the  mediaeval  tradition,  and  were 
of  essentially  the  same  nature.  Suggestive  titles  among 
those  of  the  lost  ballads 2  recorded  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  are  the  Dialogue  between  Age  and  Youth,  God 
and  Man,  and  Death  and  Youth,  the  second  of  these 
being  recorded  as  late  as  1568.  And  then  there  are 

1  /  Henry  IV  5.  1.  132  ff .  l  Cf .  Herford,  p.  32. 
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such  pieces  as  the  Pretie  and  Wittie  Discourse  betwixt 
Wit  and  Will l  of  Nicholas  Breton,  as  slight  and  arti- 
ficial as  its  title.  Very  far  from  reality,  in  an  age  when 
the  Marprelate  pamphlets  dealt  with  the  subject  that 
fired  men's  hearts,  it  yet  touches  life  through  the  fact 
that  it  represents,  in  some  measure,  the  manner  of 
speech  of  the  Euphuistic  courtiers  of  Elizabeth.  Its 
theme  suggests  that  of  the  earlier  Debates  of  the  Body 
and  the  Soul,  for  it  portrays  the  Will  searching  for  its 
lost  Wit.  Will  and  Wit  meet  and  converse,  in  balanced 
and  alliterative  sentences,  with  many  clever  turns  of 
phrasing,  and  each,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  manner  of 
early  novels,  gives  a  complete  story  of  his  wanderings. 

The  Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowliness?  though 
largely  in  the  form  of  narrative,  and  in  the  artificial 
manner  of  the  courtly  speech,  is  interesting  because 
it  contains  the  trial-motive,  which  had  already,  by  this 
time,  been  used  in  polemical  dialogues ;  and  because 
it  describes  many  and  various  classes  of  English  trav- 
elers. The  quarrel  between  the  breeches  of  cloth 
and  those  of  velvet  is  settled  only  in  the  unsatis- 
factory fashion  of  dreams,  since  before  the  jury  pro- 
nounces its  verdict  a  company  of  wayfarers  rend  apart 
the  humble  breeches  of  cloth.  The  story  appears 
again,  however  in  Greene's  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier^  or  A  quaint  Dispute  between  Velvet-breeches  and 
Cloth-breeches. 

Eclogues  that  led  back,  through  Mantuan  and  Virgil 
to  Theocritus  as  an  ultimate  source,  were  fairly  com- 
mon among  the  Elizabethans.  Barclay,  Barnaby 
Googe,  and  Spenser  were  among  the  earlier  writers 
who  made  use  of  this  form,  always  necessarily  lim- 

1  In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Pamphlets^  ed.  Saintsbury.     One  of 
many  written  by  Breton. 
1  Ed.  Collier,  London,  1841. 
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ited  in  scope  by  its  fondness  for  a  pastoral  setting  that 
existed  only  in  the  imagination.  Some  of  these  eclo- 
gues are  close  to  the  more  artificial  courtly  dialogues 
of  the  day.  In  Maye  of  the  Shepheards  Calender,  the 
two  arguing  shepherds  represent  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism ;  in  October,  Piers  and  Cuddie  discuss 
4  pierlesse  Poesye ' ;  and  in  Februarie,  youth  and  old 
age  contend.  When  the  subject-matter  is  unified,  as 
in  these  cases,  there  is  nothing  save  the  pastoral  col- 
oring to  distinguish  the  eclogue  that  is  made  up  of 
conversation  from  a  dialogue  of  any  other  sort.  Hence, 
though  many  Elizabethan  eclogues  are  too  slight,  too 
much  lacking  in  unity  as  to  subject-matter,  or  of  too 
purely  narrative  interest,  to  be  counted  among  the 
specimens  we  are  now  considering,  some  few  of  them 
deserve  the  name  of  dialogues  quite  as  much  as  do 
any  contests  for  supremacy. 

One  might  well  turn  also  to  the  Elizabethan  ro- 
mances for  examples  of  the  more  formal  sort  of  con- 
versation on  a  single  and  definite  topic,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  true  dialogue.  In  Lyly's* 
Euphues  the  habit  of  such  conversation  is  still  more 
strongly  marked.  Sections  of  it  might  easily  be  cut 
out  as  examples  of  the  expository  dialogue,  in  which 
the  speakers  set  out  by  proposing  a  definite  subject, 
saying,  in  substance :  '  Go  to !  Let  us  now  discourse 
of  friendship,  or  of  women,  or  of  love.'  That  such 
conversations  often  result  in  something  not  far  from 
a  monologue  does  not  certainly  distinguish  them  from 
many  didactic  dialogues  that  are  so  called. 

In  all  the  dialogues  just  considered,  the  main  pur- 
pose is  the  same.  They  were  written  not  as  weapons 
of  warfare,  not  to  teach,  not  to  gain  philosophical  truth, 
nor  to  portray  character,  but  to  amuse.  Hence  their 
fondness  for  verbal  wit,  and  for  the  sharp  contrasts  so 
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characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  debate.  They  could  not 
fail,  indeed,  to  be  touched  by  many  more  nearly, con- 
temporary influences  in  that  age  of  quickened  life, 
though  they  followed  the  mediaeval  tradition  in  the 
main.  Such  a  production  as  the  Spanish  Celestina, 
which  appeared  in  an  English  adaptation  perhaps  as 
early  as  1530,  was  rather  a  series  of  dialogues  than 
a  drama,  and  must  have  been  known  to  most  English 
writers  of  that  time.  And  Castiglione's  II  Cortigiano, 
translated  as  The  Courtyer  in  1561,  and  by  general 
agreement  the  finest  of  Renaissance  dialogues,  must 
have  been  widely  known,  for  it  was  mentioned *  in 
1591  as  one  of  the  two  books  most  commonly  read 
by  those  who  wished  to  learn  Italian.2  This,  though 
more  dramatic,  and  of  livelier  narrative  interest,  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  Cicero  in  certain  ways,  that 
tradition  being,  of  course,  an  element  of  mediaevalism. 
Both  of  these  foreign  dialogues  combined  with  the 
influences  of  Elizabethan  court-life  to  add  to  the 
more  serious  mediaeval  manner  the  tone  of  the  life  of 
pleasure. 

Thus  the  mediaeval  debate,  developed  in  one  special 
direction,  became  the  courtly  and  artificial  dialogue 
or  interlude  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  it  we  now 
turn  to  the  more  vital  polemical  dialogue  of  the  same 
period. 

1  In  Plorio's  Second  Frutes,  1591. 

2  The  other  was  '  Gruazzo  his  dialogues '. 


III. 
THE  POLEMICAL  DIALOGUE 

When  the  dialogue  appeared  in  its  new  guise  as 
a  polemical  pamphlet  in  the  early  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  had  not  broken  entirely  with  me- 
diaeval tradition.  It  was  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  England  that  it  gathered  up  into  itself  the 
life  and  thought  of  mediaeval  times,  as  well  as  the 
newer  impulses  which  came  from  the  classic  nations 
of  the  past.  Indeed,  we  cannot  think  of  the  classic 
and  mediaeval  influences  which  mingle  in  the  English 
literature  of  that  age  as  altogether  distinct,  for  the 
thought  of  mediaeval  times  had  itself  grown  from 
a  blending  of  the  forces  of  Christianity,  the  racial 
traditions  of  the  Teutons  and  Celts,  and  the  riches 
of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  Such  a  mediaeval 
form  as  the  debat  in  France  or  in  England,  or  the 
fourteenth  century  elucidary  or  catechism,  however  far 
removed  even  from  Cicero,  could  hardly  have  been 
what  it  was  had  Cicero  been  entirely  unknown  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  so  when  the  classical  im- 
pulses grew  strong  in  England  through  the  inspiration 
of  Erasmus,  More,  Colet,  Linacre,  and  their  band  of 
fellow-laborers,  those  impulses  combined  with  a  tra- 
dition already  made  up  in  part  of  the  same  original 
elements. 

Yet  the  classic  influence  was  important  as  a  new 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  form  of  expression 
adequate  to  meet  certain  demands  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing age.  The  coming  of  Erasmus  to  England  in  the 
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year  1499  is  a  suggestive  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  English  dialogue,  as  it  is  suggestive  of  much 
that  came  to  England  in  those  early  years  of  the  Tudor 
rule.  It  relates  itself  to  the  history  of  the  English 
dialogue  through  the  fact  that  Erasmus  brought  with 
him  the  direct  inspiration  of  Lucian.  Both  he  and 
More  translated  several  of  Lucian's  dialogues  from 
Greek  into  Latin ;  and  the  original  Latin  dialogues  of 
Erasmus,  called  Colloquia,  show  plainly  the  influence 
of  Lucian.  This  book  of  Colloquia  was  begun,  like 
^Elfric's  Colloquium,  as  a  textbook  for  schoolboys, 
but  the  simple  interchange  of  conventional  phrases 
of  the  earlier  dialogues  soon  grew  into  the  dramatic 
characterization  of  the  later  ones.  The  book  was 
widely  read,  according  to  all  accounts.  It  is  said,1 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
century,  and  this  is  easily  believed  when  one  reads 
that  it  went  through  ninety-nine  editions  before  1546. 
No  complete  English  translation  of  it  was  made  before 
1733.  but  the  dialogues  must  have  been  so  widely 
known  in  their  original  form  as  to  have  been  a  real 
influence  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

Save  for  their  greater  didacticism,  the  influence  they 
exerted  is  of  the  same  strain  as  Lucian's.  Just  as 
Lucian  had  laughed  at  the  weakness  of  the  gods  of 
Olympus,  Erasmus  laughed  at  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  and  priesthood  of  his  day,  and  the  natural 
result  followed  when  he  scandalized  the  more  ortho- 
dox of  his  time.  A  Latin  dialogue,2  written  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  bears  witness  to  the  ire  he 
roused  among  some  worthies.  'Nunc  iste  latinizator 
Erasmus  dicit,  quod  nostra  Biblia  nihil  valet,'  is  the 
declaration  of  certain  narrow-minded  doctors  who  fur- 

1  Cf.   Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  3.  22. 

2  Dialogic  Novus  et  Mire  Festivus  .        .  15  .  , 
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nish  much  amusement  to  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin.  His 
satire  was  keen  and  well  directed,  and  his  colloquies 
are  almost  as  readable  and  modern  in  tone,  in  their 
English  form,  as  those  of  Lucian  himself;  they  are 
lively,  familiar,  and  often  decidedly  dramatic.  Since, 
however,  they  represent  chiefly  an  older  influence  re- 
vived, we  refrain  from  discussing  them  more  fully,  and 
content  ourselves  with  merely  noting  their  merit  and 
their  popularity,  and  the  influence  which  must  have 
resulted  therefrom. 

Side  by  side  with  this  influence,  and  that  of  the 
classic  past  which  it  represented,  came  parallel  im- 
pulses from  Germany.  The  literary  relations  of  England 
and  Germany  were  close  *  during  the  Tudor  period, 
and  the  polemical  dialogue,  as  written  by  various  Ger- 
mans of  that  age,  attained  almost  classic  excellence. 
The  lively  dialogues  of  Hans  Sachs,  mingling  satire 
with  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  tradesman ;  the 
highly  dramatic  Krankheit  der  Messe  of  the  Swiss  Nik- 
laus  Manuel,  in  which  doctors  stand  at  the  bedside  of 
the  death-doomed  Mass,  and  Pope  and  Cardinal  tremble ; 
and  the  keen  and  vehement  dialogues  poured  forth  by 
Hutten,  are  among  the  best  examples  of  the  German 
satires  which  had  a  far-reaching  influence  in  those 
Reformation  days.  The  struggle  of  religious  thought 
in  Germany  drew  to  itself  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men 
in  England  and  elsewhere;  and  personal  intercourse, 
too,  was  sure  to  be  close  at  a  time  when  English  re- 
formers often  wrote  their  treatises  in  Germany,  and 
issued  them  from  German  printing-presses.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  satire,  employing  the  dialogue-form  as  an 
instrument,  passed  readily  from  the  Germans  to  the 
English. 

1  Cf .  Herf  ord,  The  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Germany  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  Cambridge,  1886. 
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With  Hutten,  as  with  Erasmus,  the  classic  influence 
was  strong ;  but  such  dialogues  as  those  of  Hans  Sachs 
and  Niklaus  Manuel  take  us  back  to  the  mediaeval  de- 
bate and  the  morality  play.  The  influence  of  the  debate, 
fostered  through  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  arguments 
of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Courts  of 
Love;  the  influence  of  the  church  catechism,  itself  a 
conventionalized  debate ;  and  the  influence  of  the  moral- 
ity play,  were  all  strong  in  England,  too,  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  Contrasting  abstractions  had  given 
way  to  actual  persons  as  speakers  in  very  many  of 
the  English  contention-poems ;  only  the  elements  of 
satire,  therefore,  and  of  a  vital  subject-matter,  were 
needed  to  change  the  mediaeval  debate  into  a  polemical 
dialogue. 

The  impulses  of  humanism,  which  led  back  to  Plato 
and  Cicero  and  Lucian,  among  many  others,  and  the 
closely  related  impulses  which  came  from  Erasmus 
and  the  German  satirists,  combined  with  the  mediaeval 
tradition  already  existing,  then,  to  produce  the  pam- 
phlet-dialogues of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  these 
the  conflicting  tendencies  and  beliefs  of  that  stirring 
age  gave  the  vitality  of  human  interest.  As  we  glance 
over  the  two  centuries  that  followed  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII,  we  find  several  groups  of  dialogues  that 
give  an  invaluable  picture  of  the  time.  They  differ 
in  value ;  for  though  some  few  of  them  are  of  real, 
intrinsic  merit,  others  are  chiefly  valuable  as  human 
documents,  while  only  a  few  of  them  have  anything 
like  the  literary  distinction  of  contemporary  German 
dialogues. 

They  served  the  purpose  of  pamphlets  or  tracts  : 
their  interests  were  political,  social,  literary,  or.  most 
often,  religious.  Pamphleteering  flourished  apace,  and 
pamphlets  innumerable  came  hot  from  the  pens  of 
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writers  whose  zeal,  as  has  been  suggested,  was  not 
always  equaled  by  their  ability.  These  pamphlets 
proceed  from  a  real  and  moving  impulse,  however ; 
and  it  is  especially  true  of  the  dialogue,  representing 
the  speech  that  mirrors  the  thought  of  men,  that  it 
gains  in  power  as  it  keeps  close  to  current  issues. 
In  our  twentieth  century  we  turn  oftenest  for  such 
thought  to  the  more  powerful  editorials  of  leading 
newspapers,  thus  hearing  one  side  at  a  time  of  the 
questions  to  be  solved  by  nations  or  individuals.  In 
those  earlier  days  the  pamphlet-dialogue,  sold  some- 
times for  threepence,  read  first,  and  then  handed  on 
to  one's  neighbor,  accomplished  much  the  same  end; 
and  the  transition  from  the  hot  argument  of  actual 
debate  to  the  written  dialogue  was  easy  and  natural. 
One  might  give  each  side  in  the  argument  its  best 
possible  strength,  and  present  a  truly  Socratic  contest, 
if  one  were  large-minded  and  generous;  if,  as  was 
more  likely,  one  were  somewhat  bigoted,  one  merely 
caricatured  one's  adversaries. 

Among  the  groups  of  English  polemical  dialogues, 
that  which  is  concerned  with  religious  questions  is 
of  most  permanent  interest.  In  the  year  1500,  in  spite 
of  Lollard  doctrines,  England  was  almost  entirely 
Catholic ;  by  the  year  1700,  a  Protestant  succession  • 
had  been  secured  for  the  throne,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  many  'Papists,'  England  was  essentially 
Protestant.  The  two  centuries  which  fall  between 
these  years  witnessed  all  stages  and  reversals  in  the 
progress  of  the  Protestantism  which  finally  triumphed, 
and,  more  than  this,  the  bitter  struggles,  within  the 
Protestant  camp  itself,  between  the  High  Church 
party  and  the  Puritans.  Protestant  versus  Papist, 
Puritan  versus  Bishop — these  adversaries  fought  many 
a  hard-won  field.  The  gentleness  of  Christianity  dis- 
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appeared  in  keenness  of  satire,  for  the  warfare  seemedT 
at  the  time,  an  actual  struggle  for  survival. 

The  dialogue-form  had  been  used  for  religious 
argument  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  church,  and 
Wyclif s  use  of  it  in  his  Latin  Dialogue  and  Trialogus, 
of  which  the  first  at  least  was  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed, had  helped  to  familiarize  the  reading  public 
with  the  dialogue  as  a  religious  polemic.  But  Her- 
ford  has  shown  the  still  closer  connection  between 
the  pamphleteering  movement  in  Germany  and  that 
in  England.  The  vigorous  and  djamatic  Krankheit 
der  Messe  of  Manuel  certainly  inspired  one  of  the 
earliest  English  dialogues  of  the  same  character,  the 
Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrothe  *  of  William  Roy  and  Jerome 
Barlowe,  printed  at  Strassburg  in  1528. 

Its  subject  is  the  death  and  burial  of  the  mass : 

Seynge  that  gone  is  the  masse 
Nowe  deceased,  alas,  alas — 

where  shall  it  be  buried?  The  interlocutors  are  the 
two  'prestes  servauntis,'  Watkyn  and  Jeffraye,  who 
discuss  this  matter,  finally  passing  from  it  to  questions 
and  answers  with  regard  to  the  hated  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  the  evils  of  Popery.  In  dealing  with  the  Cardi- 
nal, particularly  hated  because  of  the  fact  that  by  his 
orders  Tindale's  'English  New  Testament  had  been 
publicly  burned  in  London  two  years  before,  the  deep 
and  genuine  feeling  of  the  speakers  keeps  them  from 
mere  abuse,  though  they  never  hesitate  to  indulge  in 
personalities.  They  speak,  for  instance,  of  Wolsey's 
parentage  : 

Watkyn:  He  commeth  then  of  some  noble  stocke? 
Jeffraye:  His  father  conlde  snatche  a  bullock, 
A  butcher  by  his  occupation. 

1  Ed.  Arber,  English  Reprints. 
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And  they  deal  not  lightly  with  the  sins  of  the 
Cardinal  himself.  The  decision  with  which  the  chief 
speaker  expresses  his  views,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  some  of  those  views,  is  shown  in  such  a  passage 
as  this: 

Pryers  ?  no  we  they  are  worst  of  all, 
Ruffian  wretches  and  rascall, 

Lodesmen  of  all  knavisshnes. 
Though  they  be  no  possessioners, 
Yet  are  they  intollerabill  beggars, 

Lyvynge  on  rapyn  and  disceyte. 
Worshipfull  matrons  to  begyle, 
Honorable  virgins  to  defyle, 
Continually  they  do  wayte. 

The  verse  in  which  this  dialogue  is  written,  though 
rough,  has  remarkable  vigor  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, the  satire  is  telling,  and  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  full  of  spirit,  and  evidently  of  the 
deepest  sincerity.  The  depth  of  feeling  underlying 
it  is  most  strongly  suggested  in  some  stanzas  which 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  first  part  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  second— while  the  two  servants  dine.  Such 
feeling  is  marked  in  the  lines  : 

The  worlde  is  worsse  than  evyr  it  was. 
Never  so  depe  in  miserable  decaye; 
But  it  cannot  thus  endure  all  waye. 

The  speakers  set  forth  their  views  not  through  argu- 
ment, but  through  satiric  exposition,  merely  present- 
ing the  authors'  opinions ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  live- 
liness and  sincerity  of  the  method,  the  dialogue  lacks 
the  unity  and  vivid  dramatic  qualities  of  its  German 
prototype. 

Less  noteworthy  than  this  production  is  an  easily 
accessible  Lollard  pamphlet  of  about  the  year  1530, 
also  in  verse,  and  characterized  suggestively  enough 
by  its  title,  A  Proper  Dyaloge  betwene  a  Gentillman 
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and  a  husbandman  eche  complaynynge  to  other  their 
miserable  calamite  through  the  ambicion  of  the  clergy  e.^ 
It  shows  the  discontent  which  foreboded  the  storm 
to  come. 

Much  more  dramatic,  as  well  as  much  more  hum- 
orous, is  the  later  satire,  John  Bon  and  Mast  Person? 
in  which  a  peasant's  stupid  common  sense  contends 
with  the  placid  self-satisfaction  of  the  priesthood.  It 
is  Corpus  Christi  Eve,  and  the  blundering  John  in- 
quires : 

What  saynt  is  Copsi  Cursty,  a  man  or  a  woman? 

To  this  countryman  the  sacramental  elements  carried 
in  the  sacred  procession  are  but  bread  and  wine ;  and 
when  the  priest  speaks  of  receiving  the  body  of  Christ, 
he  exclaims,  with  entire  freedom  of  language  : 

The  devill  it  is!  ye  have  a  greate  grace 
To  eate  God  and  man  in  so  short  a  space. 

Finally  he  says  with  impatience: 

But  masse  me  no  more  messinges.     The  right 
way  wil  I  walke, 

and  goes  off,  merrily  whistling  to  the  boy  who  drives 
his  plow.  We  have  here  a  dramatic  confronting  of 
rude  common  sense  with  orthodox  tradition,  expressed 
with  vigor,  though  certainly  with  less  depth  of  feeling 
the  Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrothe. 

About  the  same  time  as  this,  during  the  years  1547 
and  1548,  appeared  William  Turner's  The  Examination 
of  the  Mass, c  the  first  native  specimen  of  ...  the  drama 
of  debate,'3  which  introduced  the  trial-motive,  and 
greatly  widened  the  stage  of  the  dialogue,  and  The 

1  Ed.  Arber,  English  Reprints. 

1  Ed.  Hazlitt,   Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry   of  England. 

1  Herford,  p.  €4. 
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Endiyhtment  against  Mother  Masse,  also  a  trial.  Both 
of  these  dialogues,  and  an  English  rendering  of  one  of 
the  dialogues  of  Hans  Sachs,  entitled  A  goodly  dyspu- 
tacion  between  a  Christen  shomaker  and  a  Popysshe  Person, 
.  .  .  translated  out  of  the  Germayne  tongue  into  Englysshe 
by  Anthony  Scoloker,  bear  witness  to  the  continuation 
of  the  German  influence. 

A  book  published  soon  after  the  mid-century,  in 
1563,  preserves  for  us  an  interesting  reminder  of  the 
fact  that  side  by  side  with  these  written  dialogues 
went  the  spoken  arguments  which  might  issue  in  life 
or  death  in  that  age  of  conflict.  If  we  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  pamphlet-warfare  to  the  graphic  pages 
of  Foxe's  History  of  the  Martyrs,  we  find  dialogues 
that  have  all  the  tenseness  of  reality.  The  examination 
of  the  weak,  well-meaning  Cranmer,  of  the  stouter 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  the  stern  questions  put  and  an- 
swered, the  denials  and  contradictions,  give  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  doom  approaching  these  men,  and 
suggest  such  well-known  scenes  as  those  that  preceded 
the  death  of  Socrates.  And  the  narrative  that  tells 
the  words  they  spoke,  with  the  opportunities  for  de- 
scription always  present  in  a  narrated  dialogue,  is  of 
the  most  moving  sort.  The  seriousness  of  Foxe's 
dialogues  is  all  the  more  effective,  too,  when  brokefi 
by  such  grim  relief  as  that  which  ends  part  of  Cranmer's 
examination:  'This  disordered  disputation,  sometime 
in  Latin,  sometime  in  English,  continued  almost  till 
two  of  the  clock,  which  being  finished,  and  the  argu- 
ments written  and  delivered  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Say, 
the  prisoner  was  had  away  by  the  mayor,  and  the 
doctors  dined  together  at  the  University  College/  So, 
perhaps,  dined  some  worthies  of  Athens,  while  Socrates 
drank  the  hemlock!  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that 
Foxe  wrote  with  the  spirit  of  an  artist  rather  than  that 
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of  a  mere  recorder,  and  such  accounts  as  those  we 
have  mentioned  are  not  entirely  without  relation  to 
the  religious  polemics  of  the  time. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the  strongest  of 
the  religious  pamphlets  were  those  which  appeared 
on  the  Protestant  side,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
which  we  have  mentioned.  More  had,  indeed,  in  an 
earlier  decade,  written  a  dialogue x  in  which  he  made 
reply  to  Tindale's  discussion  of  the  Mass;  but  this 
reached  a  comparatively  small  audience,  and  by  no 
means  represented  his  best  work.  In  1566  Alanus 
Copus  published  a  group  of  Latin  dialogues,  entitled : 
Dialogi  Sex  contra  summi  Pontificates,  Monasticce  Vitce, 
Sanctorum,  sacrarum  Imaginum  oppugnatores,  et  Pseudo- 
martyres.  But  these  are  dull  reading,  and  they  gave 
little  check  to  the  '  oppugnatores.' 

By  the  time  that  twenty  years  and  more  of  Elizabeth's 
settled  rule  had  established  Protestantism  in  England 
and  secured  its  permanence,  the  first  phase  of  the 
sixteenth-century  religious  warfare  had  died  down, 
only  to  be  followed,  however,  by  another,  perhaps 
more  fiercely  waged.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century, 
those  of  the  Protestants  who  wished  for  more  complete 
and  radical  reforms  became  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
High  Church  wing  of  their  party ;  the  very  name  of 
a  bishop  was  enough  to  rouse  the  fiercest  ire  in  their 
Puritan  souls.  The  strife  that  resulted  from  such  feelings 
was  all  the  more  keenly  fought,  because  religious  mo- 
tives in  the  minds  of  the  pamphleteers  were  mixed 
with  those  of  a  less  worthy  sort.  As  Protestants  had 
suppressed  Catholics,  politically,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  and  as  Catholics  had  led  Protestants  to  the 
stake  in  the  time  of  Mary,  so  now  the  temporal  power 

1  A  dyaloge  of  Syr  Th.  More  Knyghte.  Newly  oversene  by  the 
said  Sir  T.  M.,  1530. 
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of  the  bishops  cut  off  from  political  privileges  the  dis- 
senting Puritans,  and  thus  brought  greater  hatred  upon 
things  ecclesiastical.  And,  just  as  in  the  earlier  case, 
it  was  the  oppressed  party  that  left  behind  it  the 
record  of  the  strongest  argument. 

An  anonymous  dialogue  of  the  year  1584,  not  with- 
out some  literary  quality,  is  entitled :  A  Dialogue,  con- 
cerning the  strife  of  our  Churche  .  .  . ;  with  a  brief e 
declaration  of  some  such  monstrous  abuses,  as  our  Byshops 
have  not  bene  ashamed  to  foster.  It  has  as  its  speakers 
Orthodoxos,  a  Divine  ;  Philodoxos,  a  Lawyer ;  Philo- 
chrematos,  a  Bishop's  Chaplain ;  and  Philedonos,  an 
c  Inneholder ' ;  and,  beginning  with  mine  host's  lament 
of  the  lack  of  conviviality  in  these  days,  it  goes  on 
to  a  real  argument,  in  which  Orthodoxos,  representing 
the  Puritans,  of  course  wins  the  supremacy.  But  he 
desires  to  win  his  point  by  argument  rather  than  satire, 
and  magnanimously  declares  toward  the  end  :  c  If  I  have 
uttered  or  defend  [sic]  anie  falsehood,  let  me  be  con- 
victed and  I  will  yeeld.' 

Only  a  few  years  after  this  time,  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  marked  the  complete 
downfall  of  English  Catholicism,  the  Martin  Marprelate 
controversy  had  begun.  This  famous  dispute  of  the 
years  1588-1590,  made  more  interesting  by  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  the  so-called  Martin,  might  easily  lure 
one  far  afield ;  but  various  documents  that  throw  light 
on  it,  and  some  of  the  controversial  pamphlets  them- 
selves, are  now  to  be  read  in  the  Arber  reprints.1 
Job  Throckmorton,  closely  concerned  in  the  matter, 
and  possibly  himself  the  real  Martin,  must,  if  so,  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
satirists  of  his  century. 

1  Cf.  Arber's  English  Scholars'  Library  of  Old  and  Modern  Works. 
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Among  the  publications  which  preluded  this  contro- 
versy and  were  closely  connected  with  it  was  John 
Udall's  Diotrephes,  or  The  State  of  the  Church  of  Eny- 
lande,  laide  open  in  a  conference  betweene  Diotrephes 
a  Byshopp,  Tertullus  a  Papiste,  Demetrius  an  usurer, 
Pandochus  an  Inne-keeper,  and  Paule  a  preacher  of  the 
worde  of  God,  published  in  1588.1  This  is  obviously 
satirical,  placing  the  obstinate  and  unyielding  Dio- 
trephes, shown  in  the  worst  possible  light,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  severely  denunciatory,  but  sincere  Pauley 
who  wins  Demetrius  to  his  side  largely  through  his 
evident  honesty  of  purpose.  As  a  dialogue,  it  has  a 
vigorous  tone  of  sincerity  that  gives  it  real  force. 

A  sample  of  the  pamphlets  which  formed  part  of 
the  actual  Marprelate  controversy — most  of  them  not 
in  dialogue-form — is  A  Dialogue,  wherein  is  plainly  layd 
open  the  tyrannicall  dealing  of  Lord  Bishops  against  God's 
children.  With  certain  points  of  Doctrine  wherein  they 
approve  themselves  (according  to  Dr.  Bridges  his  judge- 
ment) to  be  truely  the  Bishops  of  the  Divell,  Published  by 
the  worthy  Gentleman,  Dr.  Martin  Marprelat.  Beginning 
with  a  prayer  for  defense  against  the  Antichrist  of 
Rome,  this  moves  with  some  liveliness  and  vigor,  and 
represents  a  Puritan  as  triumphing  over  a  Papist, 
a  '  Jacke  of  both  sides,'  and  an  fc  Idoll  minister.' 

Religious  pamphleteering  did  not  come  to  an  end 
in  England  with  the  close  of  this  famous  controversy, 
but  it  decreased  very  greatly  in  power,  and  few  of  the 
later  pamphlet-dialogues  are  worthy  of  mention.  Those 
belonging  to  one  group  2  of  them,  however,  are  clear 
and  logical  in  thought  and  statement,  though  of  neither 
dramatic  nor  satirical  interest.  They  were  written  in 

1  Cf.  Arber's  English  Scholar's  Library  of  Old  and  Modern  Works^ 
No.  5. ' 

2  A  Dialogue  bet-ween  a  New    Catholic    Convert   and  a  Protestant, 
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the  first  years  of  James  the  Second's  brief  rule,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  revived  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
But  the  tone  of  courteous  moderation  with  which  they 
discuss  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  shows  that 
a  new  era  had  succeeded  that  of  the  dying  Mass.  Two 
other  dialogues  of  the  same  period  discuss  the  question 
of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  a  rather  lively  one,  pos- 
sibly written  by  De  Foe,  and  entitled,  A  Dialogue  be- 
twixt Jack  and  Will,  concerning  the  Lord  Mayor's  going 
to  Meeting-House  with  the  Sword  carried  before  him,  .  .  . 
London,  1702,  gives  the  views  of  two  London  citizens 
on  a  question  of  church  authority.  In  later  years  than 
this,  too,  a  dialogue  now  and  then  satirizes  the  ways 
of  the  bishops,  or  attacks  Socinian  doctrines,  or  openly 
fights  against  Roman  Catholicism ;  but  religious  tol- 
eration, after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
destroyed  the  zest  of  religious  pamphleteering. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  mention  of  some  of  the  polit- 
ical pamphlets,  which  form  another  group  within  this 
period,  it  is  worth  while,  if  only  as  an  indication  of 
the  many-sided  character  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  to 
mention  a  dialogue  which  formed  one  document  in 
a  curious  quarrel  between  Nashe  and  Gabriel  Har- 
vey— a  quarrel  that  dealt  largely  in  literary  perso- 
nalities, and  that  played  with  trifles,  while  the  religious 
pamphlets  concerned  themselves  with  serious  thought. 

Shewing  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  to  be  as  Reasonable  .  .  . 
as  the  great  Mystery  of  the  Trinity,  London,  1686. 

A  Second  Dialogic  between  a  New  Catholic  Con-vert  and  a  Protestant, 
shewing  why  he  cannot  believe  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  Though 
he  do  firmly  believe  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  By  Richard  Kidder, 
London,  1687. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Transubstantiation  compared  as  to 
Scripture,  Reason,  and  Tradition.  In  a  New  Dialogue  between  a  Prot- 
estant and  a  Papist.  By  Edward  Stillingfleet,  D.  D.,  London,  1687. 
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This  is  the  Have  with  you  to  Saffron-walden  l  of  Nashe. 
The  prolific  author  wishes  to  make  his  readers  merry, 
and  succeeds  at  least  in  filling  many  pages  with  a  rol- 
licking, rapidly  moving  succession  of  quips  and  jests, 
many  of  them  bearing  very  little  on  the  somewhat 
obscure  dispute  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  The 
grounds  of  this  dispute  are  hard  to  determine,  for 
Nashe  himself  cannot  name  them.  In  the  preface  to 
the  reader  he  writes:  'Harvey  and  I  (a  couple  of 
beggers)  take  upon  us  to  bandie  factions,  and  contend 
like  the  Ursini  and  Coloni  in  Roome  .  .  .  when  all  the 
controversie  is  no  more  but  this,  he  began  with  mee, 
and  cannot  tell  how  to  make  an  end;  and  I  would 
faine  end  or  rid  my  hands  of  him,  if  he  had  not  first 
begun.  I  protest  I  doo  not  write  against  him  because 
I  hate  him,  but  that  I  would  confirme  and  plainly  shew 
.  .  .  that  I  am  able  to  answere  him.'  Though  this 
dialogue  is  of  some  length,  and  carried  on  in  part  as 
an  informal  trial,  such  writing  naturally  formed  but 
the  froth  on  the  surface  of  the  literary  activity  of 
that  day. 

Popular  questioning  of  governmental  matters  came 
in  with  the  Stuart  family,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1628  was  first  printed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Perog- 
ative  [sic]  of  Parliament  in  England.  Proved  in  a 
Dialogue  between  a  Counsellour  of  State  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  A  quotation  from  Plato  shows  that 
Raleigh  knew  something  of  the  Greek  dialogue,  but 
his  method  is  almost  entirely  expository,  and  the  con- 
versation moves  heavily.  Beginning  with  a  question 
as  to  St.  John's  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber,  it  proceeds 
to  a  summary  of  the  grants  made  by  the  English  to 
their  kings,  the  whole  going  to  prove  certain  Parlia- 

1  London,  1596. 
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mentary  powers,  as  well  as  the  advisability  of  con- 
vening Parliament  at  that  particular  time.  The  dialogue 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  a  renewed  interest  in 
constitutional  matters,  and  in  the  development  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege.  About  fifty  years  later,  A  Dialogue 
at  Oxford  between  a  Tutor,  and  a  Gentleman,  formerly 
his  Pupil,  concerning  Government^-  sums  up  the  historical 
and  constitutional  development  of  England,  to  show 
that  the  people,  not  the  king,  are  the  ultimate  source 
of  governing  power. 

Other  dialogues  of  no  literary  value  attack  Parliament, 
support  petitions,  discuss  various  economic  questions, 
and  give  definite  opinions  about  the  Spanish  succession. 
And  then,  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  is  a  group  of  dialogues,  most  of  them  satirical, 
which  deal  with  Whig  and  Tory  rivalry.  The  first  of 
these,  a  polemic  against  the  Whigs,  is  called  The  True 
Picture  of  a  Modern  Whig.  Set  forth  in  a  Dialogue 
between  Mr.  Whiglove  and  Dr.  Double.  Two  Under-Spur- 
Leather  s  to  the  late  Ministry.1  The  names  Whiglove  and 
Double  at  once  became  popular,  and  appeared  in  a 
considerable  number  of  dialogues,  several  of  them 
written  by  Charles  Davenant,  and  most  of  them  un- 
favorable to  the  Whigs,  who  are  represented  as  truckling 
to  the  government  in  ways  undignified,  if  not  dis- 
honorable. Various  continuations  of  the  series,  or 
replies  to  it,  appeared  at  least  as  late  as  1710;  and 
in  one  of  the  replies,  Kinglove,  an  old  cavalier,  gives 
a  dignified  defense  of  the  government,  in  conversation 
with  the  Tory  Meanwell. 

Dialogues  of  much  the  same  sort  as  these  were 
written  at  various  times  in  the  following  century.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  as  late  as  the  early  nine- 

1  London,  1681.  2  2d  ed.,  London,  1701. 
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teenth  century  there  is  a  pamphlet  on  Parliamentary 
reform,  in  which  a  Tory  and  a  Radical  try  to  win  to 
their  respective  beliefs  a  Lincolnshire  grazier,  whose 
dialect  makes  him  a  realistic  figure.  And  all  of  these 
which  have  been  referred  to  are  typical  of  a  much 
larger  number,  most  of  them  too  unliterary  to  be 
worthy  of  individual  attention. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  back  from  the  dialogues  of 
the  seventeenth  century  which  grew  less  and  less 
spirited,  and  more  and  more  commonplace  and  dull, 
to  a  group  which  dealt  with  social  abuses,  and  which 
appeared,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 
These  are  expository,  and  only  mildly  polemical  in 
tone,  substituting  a  gentler  irony  for  the  bitterness  of 
the  religious  and  political  pamphlets.  Of  the  two  we 
shall  cite,  the  earlier  was  The  Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttel 
Housf  which  gives  a  striking  picture  of  one  side  of 
the  life  of  London.  The  printer  Copland,  passing  by 
a  certain  hospital,  converses  with  the  porter  at  its 
door,  inquiring  of  him  what  classes  of  beggars,  and 
of  the  sick  and  impotent,  were  received  hy  him.  In 
the  course  of  their  talk,  both  he  and  the  porter  give 
many  details  of  the  wretched  and  often  loathsome 
appearance,  the  miserable  condition,  and  the  trickery, 
deceits,  and  sins,  of  the  persons  who  formed  a  floating 
scum  on  the  surface  of  city  life.  Peddlers,  mariners, 
women  of  the  streets,  discharged  servants,  husbands 
driven  from  their  homes  by  wrangling  wives,  all  pass 
before  the  reader  in  a  tragically  comic  procession. 
The  writer's  aim  is  merely  to  present  this  picture,  and 
dialogue  with  him  is  but  a  method. 

The  literary  distinction  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is 
clearly  marked  in  William  Bullein's  Dialogue  against 

1  Cf.  Hazlitt,   Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England. 
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the  Fever  Pestilence  f  first  printed  in  1564.  As  the 
author  himself  suggests  in  his  preface  to  the  reader, 
this,  too,  is  descriptive  in  purpose,  though  highly 
dramatic  in  method.  Grimly  prefaced  by  a  picture  of 
a  skeleton  leaning  on  a  spade,  and  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  '  drama  of  death.'  it  presents  a  series  of  scenes 
which  show  London  in  the  grasp  of  a  pestilence.  In 
the  course  of  these  scenes  appear  twelve  interlocutors, 
among  whom  the  best  known  is  the  Medicus,  Dr.  Tocrub. 
Single  episodes  of  this  dialogue  might  easily  be  taken 
as  scenes  of  a  play,  presenting  tragi-comic  views  of 
life  through  the  talk  of  personages  slightly  caricatured ; 
but  there  is  no  dramatic  construction. 

The  opening  conversation,  carried  on  by  a  citizen 
and  his  wife  with  a  beggar  who  comes  to  their  door, 
presents  the  dramatic  background  of  the  whole,  showing 
the  condition  of  the  plague-smitten  city.  Then  the 
Civis  bids  farewell  to  the  beggar,  and,  with  absolutely 
no  break  or  mark  of  shifting  scene,  the  Medicus  begins 
addressing  a  certain  Antonius  as  to  his  malady,  evi- 
dently in  the  bedchamber  of  this  sick  man.  With  a 
little  more  preparation,  though  with  no  break  whatever, 
follows  a  conversation  between  the  doctor  and  his 
apothecary,  Crispine ;  then  Crispine  is  left  to  receive 
the  two  lawyers,  Ambodexter  and  Avarus,  and  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  patient.  Again  the  doctor,  apothe- 
cary, and  patient  are  together,  and,  in  answer  to  various 
questions,  Dr.  Tocrub  gives  a  lengthy  exposition  of 
the  proper  treatment  of  fevers  and  plagues — a  dis- 
quisition which  becomes  so  technical  that  it  includes 
many  actual  prescriptions.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  Crispine 
bids  the  doctor  farewell,  the  doctor  leaves  his  patient 
to  die,  and  Civis  begins  talking  to  his  wife.  With 
their  servant,  Roger,  they  flee  the  city,  and  after  being 
1  E.  E.  T.  S.  Extra  Series,  No.  52,  1888. 
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entertained  with  many  tales  told  by  this  clever  follower, 
meet  with  Mendax,  who  tells  them  of  an  imaginary 
journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  visited  strange 
and  marvelous  lands.  This  suggests  echoes  of  the 
newly  discovered  America  and  of  the  gold-laden  Spanish 
ships  which  sailed  the  main,  but  it  becomes  more 
didactic  in  aim  toward  the  end,  in  describing  the 
religious  usages  of  a  certain  wonderful  city.  Here 
'in  everie  Churche  they  have  two  worthie  ministers, 
for  there  are  no  pluralities  ....  There  is  no  mingled 
doctrine,  no  tromperie  of  Papistrie,  but  the  naked, 
true,  and  perfite  worde  of  God.'  Soon  Mendax  departs ; 
a  fearful  storm  comes  on,  and  the  citizen,  deserted 
by  his  wife  and  servant,  is  left  alone  to  meet  the 
words  and  the  darts  of  death,  who  appears  as  the  grim 
figure,  Mors.  After  this  terrible  visitor  has  left,  the 
wife  and  Roger  return,  and  Theologus  comes  to  give 
didactic  instruction  to  the  dying  man.  The  dialogue 
ends  with  a  prayer,  as  the  soul  of  Civis  is  committed 
by  Theologus  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  reality  and  vividness  of  these  scenes  are  remark- 
able, and  only  the  lack  of  dramatic  unity  and  con- 
tinuity, and  the  presence  of  several"  sections  that  are 
almost  purely  expository,  make  the  production  a 
dialogue  rather  than  a  drama,  for,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  dialogue  here  takes  the  place  of  a  more 
specialized  type  of  literature,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  more  formal  structure.  The  polemical  char- 
acter of  the  whole — and  it  is  only  gently  polemical, 
as  has  been  suggested — is  due  in  part  to  the  irony 
present  in  even  the  longer  expository  speeches.  The 
doctor  who  gives  good  advice  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  fevers  leaves  a  patient  to  die  as  the  result  of  his 
quackery ;  and  the  traveler  who  tells  of  an  ideal  city 
and  church  is  the  false-hearted  Mendax.  The  writer 
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of  the  dialogue  had  a  clear  vision  of  social  conditions, 
as  well  as  the  pen  of  an  artist,  and  his  exposition  of 
these  conditions  is  full  of  power. 

In  these  various  groups  of  pamphlets  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  expository  and  argumen- 
tative methods  of  treatment  thus  combined  with  a 
satirical  or  ironical  purpose  to  produce  polemical 
dialogues  that  helped  to  shape  the  thought  of  the 
English  public,  and  that  occasionally,  more  often  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  attained  to  some  degree 
of  artistic  excellence.  During  the  same  period,  as 
well  as  in  later  times,  there  were  also  written  many 
expository  dialogues  of  an  aim  almost  purely  didactic. 
To  these  we  now  turn. 


IV. 
THE  EXPOSITORY  DIALOGUE 

The  influence  of  Cicero,  powerful  in  affecting  the 
English  dialogue  from  very  early  times,  has  made  one 
form  of  it  an  instrument  by  which  instruction  of  all 
kinds  can  pleasantly  be  conveyed  from  teacher  to 
pupil.  When  Cicero  wished  to  pass  on  to  the  Romans 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  Greek  rhetoricians,  he  de- 
scribed an  agreeable  conversation  carried  on  by  a 
group  of  Roman  gentlemen,  thus  making  the  dullness 
of  learning  shelter  itself  beneath  the  grace  and  genial 
ease  of  social  intercourse ;  when  Gregory  the  Great 
wished  to  teach  patient  long-suffering  and  the  blessing 
that  awaits  good  deeds,  he  introduced  tales  of  martyrs 
and  saints  into  a  conversation  with  his  faithful  deacon  ; 
and  when  the  author  of  the  medieval  Vices  and  Vir- 
tues wished  to  instruct  an  erring  soul,  he  did  so  by 
allowing  Reason  to  hold  converse  with  that  soul. 

Later  English  writers  of  various  periods,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
expounded  theories  of  government  or  of  the  drama, 
discoursed  on  ancient  coins  and  medals,  or  guided 
eager  pupils  in  the  gentle  art  of  angling,  through  the 
same  medium  of  expression ;  and  the  principle  under- 
lying their  choice  of  this  medium  was  always,  appa- 
rently, the  belief  that  dealing  with  a  subject  conver- 
sationally would  give  their  treatment  of  it  ease  and 
strength  of  appeal.  In  a  dialogue  a  learned  subject 
could  be  treated  without  pedantry,  written  authorities 
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could  be  avoided,1  and  wisdom  could  be  made  to  fall 
lightly  in  the  midst  of  familiar  speech.  Or  if  the  sub- 
ject were  slighter  in  its  nature,  it  might  be  given 
significance  through  its  connection  with  definitely 
characterized  personalities ;  for  a  statement  to  which 
one  might  otherwise  be  indifferent  rouses  interest  when 
it  is  the  opinion  of  one  whom  we  know.  Thus,  under 
ideal  circumstances,  a  subject  seemed  to  be  expounded 
more  freely  and  easily  when  set  forth  in  a  dialogue. 

As  compared  with  the  philosophical  dialogue,  the 
dialogue  of  didactic  tendencies  lacks  all  true  clash  of 
opinions.  It  is  not  merely  that  one  figure  usually 
dominates  it;  that  is  true  also  of  the  dialogues  which 
include  Socrates  as  a  speaker,  and  of  some  of  those 
of  the  English  philosophers.  It  is  that  the  ultimate 
aim  and  object  of  the  expository  dialogue  is  not  to 
elicit  truth  through  argument,  but  rather  to  set  forth 
facts  or  principles  or  theories  already  existent  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  or,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Kurd, 
to  c  insinuate  truth '.  To  one  chief  speaker  the  writer 
usually  assigns  the  task  of  expounding  his  views ;  to 
the  others,  the  task  of  urging  this  person  on,  whether 
by  questions  or  comments  or  objections.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  he  divides  the  parts  more  evenly;  but  in 
most  cases  a  protagonist  carries  the  chief  burden  of 
the  conversation. 

The  strong  contrast  between  the  truly  philosophical 
and  the  expository  dialogue  may  be  suggested,  again, 
by  the  thought  of  a  conversational  group  gathered 
about  Socrates  in  the  market-place  of  Athens  as  com- 
pared with  such  a  group  gathered  about  Dr.  Johnson 
in  a  London  coffee-house.  One  teacher  tries  to  draw 
out  all  that  those  about  him  are  able  to  contribute  to 

1  Cf .  a  discussion  of  the  technique  of  citation  in  dialogue  by 
Professor  Hendrickson,  in  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  27.  184-199. 
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the  discussion,  to  force  his  followers  to  think  by  mak- 
ing them  argue ;  the  other  himself  lays  down  the 
law  with  a  finality  that  encourages  no  counter-opin- 
ions on  the  part  of  lesser  men,  forcing  them  to  think 
through  the  stimulus  of  his  own  thought.  The  ex- 
pository or  didactic  dialogue  certainly  appears  in  its 
essence  in  Boswell's  Life.  Boswell  asks  a  question, 
Johnson  gives  his  dictum ;  Goldsmith  asks  a  question, 
and  Johnson  does  the  same ;  and  the  parallel  between 
these  reports  of  actual  conversation  and  their  more 
developed  literary  analogues  suggests  very  strongly 
that  the  didactic  dialogue  does  not  run  athwart  the 
genius  of  the  English  people.  The  examples  of  it  to 
be  given  may  perhaps  show  that  it  is  more  of  a  na- 
tive product,  less  purely  imitative,  than  the  philosoph- 
ical dialogue  which  looked  to  Plato  as  its  inspiration. 

In  considering  these  examples,  we  set  aside,  for  the 
time  being,  two  groups  that  are  of  especial  interest 
because  of  their  subject-matter. 

The  barest  type  of  the  expository  dialogue  is,  natur- 
ally, the  catechism  in  which  question  and  answer 
follow  in  direct  succession,  with  as  little  attempt  at 
setting  or  characterization  as  at  any  disguising  of  the 
evident  didactic  purpose.  From  the  catechisms  of 
mediaeval  times  grew  those  of  the  Reformation,  of 
which  the  final  expression  for  the  English  church  is 
that  found  in  the  Prayer-book.  With  the  development 
of  Puritanism,  new  summaries  of  faith  were  needed, 
and  they  sprang  forth  abundantly.  'It  may  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  of  the  catechisms  framed  on  the 
system  of  the  doctrinal  Puritans,  and  published  in 
England  between  the  years  1600  and  1645,  that  their 
name  is  legion.' 1  The  popularity  of  some  of  these  is 

*A.  F.  Mitchell,  Catechisms  of  the  Second  Reformation,  LondonT 
1886,  p.  IX. 
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evidenced  by  the  numerous  editions  issued  within  a 
few  years.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  find  that  at  least 
twelve  or  fourteen  members  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly had  published  catechisms  of  their  own  before 
their  united  efforts  resulted  in  the  framing  of  that 
Shorter  Catechism  (1643)  which  one  of  its  admirers 
calls  '  perhaps  the  most  masterly  summary  of  doc- 
trinal and  practical  theology  ever  given  to  the  world '. 

As  dialogues,  these  catechisms  are  distinguished 
from  other  dialogues  of  an  expository  nature  by  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  is  here  the  questioner,  not  the 
person  questioned,  and  hence  that  his  role  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  fact  that  the  pupil's 
answers  evidently  proceed  from  higher  authorities  takes 
away  from  such  catechisms  all  similarity  to  actual 
conversation,  yet  the  conventional  forms  of  conversation 
remain,  and  make  their  psychological  appeal  to  the 
pupil.  Furthermore,  the  question  suggests  the  proper 
classification  of  the  answer,  and  enables  its  doctrine 
easily  and  expeditiously  to  be  pigeonholed  in  the 
mind.  The  historical  development  of  these  pseudo- 
debates,  from  the  days  when  a  teacher  asked  a 
question  and  told  his  pupil  how  to  answer  it,  easily 
accounts  for  their  form. 

In  the  main,  merely  catechetical  dialogues  have 
been  restricted  to  the  setting  forth  of  religious  doc- 
trine, but  Lord  Bolingbroke's  The  Freeholder's  Polit- 
ical Catechism,  published  in  1733,  makes  use  of  the 
method  through  direct  imitation.  It  often  follows 
even  the  wordings  and  rhythm  of  the  Prayer-book  ' 
catechism,  as  almost  any  of  its  questions  would  sug- 
gest. 'Thou  hast  promis'd  that  in  order  to  preserve 
this  thy  Liberty,  thou  wilt  resist  to  the  utmost  of  thy 
Power  the  enemies  of  our  good  Constitution;  who 
are  those  enemies'?  Such  a  question  suggests  also 
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the  emphasis  given  to  such  doctrines  through  the 
repetition  of  what  had  been  stated  in  a  previous  an- 
swer. 

Some  other  dialogues,  not  called  catechisms,  are 
almost  as  bare  in  their  plan,  and  as  palpably  didactic 
in  intent,  as  those  just  spoken  of.  They  are  such  as 
are  intended  to  supply  definite  textbook  instruction, 
and  therefore  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  catechism. 
The  manner  has  survived  to  the  present  day,  and 
has  been  used  for  many  and  various  subjects ;  we 
note  here  only  one  or  two  quaint  examples  of  it. 
The  Surveyors  Dialogue,  by  John  Norden  (1607),  for 
example,  quotes  now  and  again  from  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  from  the  Greek,  and,  like  the  good  old  his- 
tories which  begin  with  the  creation,  goes  back  to 
the  very  roots  of  its  subject-matter.  The  first  of  its 
five  parts  has  this  heading:  'Book  1,  betweene  a 
Farmor  [sic]  and  a  Surveyor:  wherein  is  proved,  that 
Surveyes  are  necessary  and  profitable  both  for  Lord 
and  Tenant:  and  wherein  is  shewed  how  Tenants 
ought  to  behave  themselves  to  their  Lords.'  By  the 
time  we  reach  the  fourth  part,  theory  has  advanced 
to  practice,  for  directions  are  given,  through  question 
and  answer,  as  to  the  use  of  scale  and  4  compasse,' 
and  tables  of  computation  are  printed  for  the  learner's 
use. 

Still  more  curious  than  this  is  an  old  textbook  in 
arithmetic,  of  which  an  enlarged  and  emended  edition 
appeared  in  1632,  entitled  The  Ground  of  Arts.  Like 
the  author  just  mentioned,  Robert  Record,  Doctor  in 
Physick,  begins  by  convincing  his  pupil  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  matter  with  which  he  purposes  to  deal. 
He  asks :  '  If  Number  were  so  vile  a  thing  as  you  did 
esteem  it,  then  need  it  not  to  be  used  so  much  in 
men's  communication.  Exclude  Number,  and  answer 
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to  this  question :  how  many  yeares  old  are  you '  ? 
An  old-fashioned  flavor  is  also  given  to  the  book  by 
such  headings  as  The  Golden  Ride  Direct,  introducing 
a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  proportion.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  text-books  in  which  this  same 
quaint  teacher  used  the  somewhat  indirect  method  of 
dialogue  to  set  forth  a  subject  of  considerable  scope. 

One  would  not  seek  to  enlarge  one's  field  beyond 
due  limits,  and  gather  in  rich  crops  belonging  to  an- 
other; yet  the  temptation  at  this  point  to  bring  into 
the  field  of  the  dialogue  one  of  the  rarest  books  of 
English  literature,  is  almost  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  as  a  whole,  is  certainly  not  a 
dialogue,  but  the  individual  parts  of  it  come  so  close 
to  the  catechism  that  they  may  be  justly  called  upon 
to  lend  lustre  to  a  type  from  which  some  readers 
may  shrink.  Save  for  the  fact  that  the  narrative  ele- 
ment is  strong,  one  might  easily  consider  the  whole 
allegory  as  practically  a  succession  of  such  dialogues. 
The  Evangelist,  Goodwill,  the  Interpreter,  and  Charity, 
are  a  few  of  those  who  instruct  the  wavering  Christian 
with  a  frank  didacticism  and  a  personal  appeal  that 
give  great  warmth  to  the  words  they  utter.  Piety 
and  Prudence  and  Faith  catechize  him  in  the  good 
mediaeval  manner.  Yet,  not  to  assume  too  much,  we 
grant  that  the  story-element  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  helps 
to  give  the  conversations  their  charm,  and  merely 
suggest  that  the  dialogue-method  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  book. 

Less  catechetical  in  manner  are  many  other  dia- 
logues not  intended  for  purposes  of  direct  instruction, 
but  of  evident  didactic  aim.  The  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates is  a  sixteenth-century  parallel  to  Gregory's  Dia- 
logues, for  the  stories  it  includes,  linked  together  by 
conversation,  are  designed  to  point  a  very  direct  moral. 
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Spenser's  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  dis- 
coursed by  way  of  a  dialogue  betweene  Eudoxus  and 
Irenceus,  written  later1  in  the  same  century  and  in  a 
wholly  different  manner,  is  constructed  in  so  regular 
a  way  that  it  very  closely  illustrates  the  typical  method 
of  procedure  of  rather  weighty  expository  dialogues, 
and  invites  comparison  with  the  more  substantial  essay 
or  treatise.  The  reader  who  loses  himself — happily, 
to  be  sure — in  the  mazes  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  finds 
here  a  discourse  so  clear  and  coherent  in  its  thought 
and  arrangement  that  it  might  seem  almost  mechan- 
ical, were  it  less  filled  with  an  evident  earnestness, 
sincerity,  and  depth  of  feeling.  Eudoxus  opens  the 
dialogue  with  a  very  direct  attack,  questioning  his 
friend  newly  returned  from  Ireland,  and  wondering 
that  no  means  is  found  for  bettering  the  state  of  that 
wretched  land.  Irenaeus  suggests  that  God's  will 
keeps  Ireland  wretched,  but  Eudoxus  vigorously  urges 
that  man,  rather  than  God,  should  be  blamed.  He 
then  asks  Irenaeus  to  set  forth  what  seem  to  him  the 
chief  ills  distressing  the  country,  and  thereafter  to 
tell  how,  in  his  judgment,  these  ills  should  be  re- 
dressed. Irenaeus  agrees  to  do  so,  declaring  that  the 
evils  are  of  three  kinds,  '  the  first  in  the  Lawes,  the 
second  in  Customes,  and  the  third  in  Religion.'  He 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  each  of  these  in  turn,  not 
continuously  indeed,  but  oftenest  in  answer  to  the 
skillful  questioning  of  his  friend.  Then,  having  filled 
more  than  half  the  space  of  the  dialogue,  Irenaeus 
marks  a  clear  transition  to  the  remainder  of  his  dis- 
cussion: cNowe  that  we  have  thus  ended  all  the 
abuses  and  inconveniences  of  that  government,  which 
was  our  first  parte,  it  followes  next  to  speake  of  the 

1  Written  1595,  registered  1598,  printed  1633. 
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seconde,  which  was  of  the  meanes  to  cure  and  re- 
dress the  same,  which  we  must  laboure  to  reduce  to 
the  first  beginning  therof.'  Then  he  goes  on,  con- 
stantly stimulated  by  the  questions  of  Eudoxus,  to 
set  forth  in  a  good  deal  of  detail  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  Irish  affairs,  showing  that  he — and  he 
is  only  Spenser's  mouthpiece — has  worked  out  his 
thought  with  great  fullness,  and  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  The  dialogue  ends  abruptly, 
with  a  suggestion  of  some  future  talk  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Ireland. 

Save  for  their  eager  interest  in  the  sufferings  of 
Ireland,  no  touches  of  personality  distinguish  the  two 
speakers.  No  touches  of  setting  localize  the  conver- 
sation ;  there  is,  in  a  word,  no  attempt  at  the  dra- 
matic. Hence  the  method  of  dialogue  was,  apparently, 
chosen  only  to  make  the  plan  seem  more  appealing, 
and  the  discussion  perhaps  less  technical.  Spenser 
does  not  seek  to  avoid  the  firmer  structure  of  the 
essay ;  the  main  lines  of  his  development  would  be 
the  same  in  essay-form;  but  within  those  larger  di- 
visions, he  feels,  it  would  seem,  that  matters  of  detail 
are  brought  out  more  clearly  and  naturally  through 
question  and  answer.  And  so  one  speaker  questions 
the  other,  and  the  exposition  is  given  byway  of  answer. 

Though  it  is  entirely  possible  that  such  a  conversa- 
tion might  take  place  between  two  high-minded  men, 
keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  the  lack 
of  personality  in  the  speakers  almost  necessarily  occa- 
sions a  lack  of  inevitableness  in  the  form.  The  warmest 
lover  of  Spenser  must  regretfully  admit  this,  with  all 
high  appreciation  of  the  glow  of  sympathy  that  an- 
imates this  work. 

The  type  illustrated  by  this  dialogue  of  Spenser's 
is  of  fairly  frequent  appearance.  Bacon's  unfinished 
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Latin  dialogue,  De  Bella  Sacro  (1622),  is  also  to  be 
grouped  among  the  weightier  expository  dialogues, 
though  it  has  a  somewhat  philosophic  tone,  and  several 
speakers  contribute  important  parts  to  its  discussion. 
And  several  of  the  dialogues  already  mentioned  as 
political  and  social  pamphlets  have  a  flavor  strongly 
didactic,  notably  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Perogative  (sic) 
of  Parliaments  (1628).1  This  is  practically  a  treatise 
on  English  constitutional  history,  as  is  also  A  Dialogue 
at  Oxford  between  a  Tutor  and  a  Gentleman,  formerly 
his  Pupil,  concerning  Government.'2'  In  the  latter,  the 
pupil,  exhibiting  the  wisdom  he  has  gained  since  leav- 
ing college,  sums  up  English  history  to  show  that  the 
people,  not  the  king,  form  the  ultimate  source  of 
governing  power.  George  Buchanan's  Dialogue  con- 
cerning the  Eights  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  Translated 
into  English  .  .  .  by  Robert  Macfarlan*  and  The  Ancient 
Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer  .  .  .  now  carefully 
translated  into  English  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple  f 
both  originally  written  in  Latin,  became  a  more  popular 
possession  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  of  the  times 
when  they  were  written.  In  these,  and  most  others 
of  the  more  serious  expository  dialogues,  the  method 
is  either  that  of  the  catechisms,  or  else  one  that  reminds 
us  of  those  scenes  of  Euripides  or  Racine  in  which 
a  heroine  and  her  confidante  entrust  their  secrets  to 
the  audience.  The  speakers  of  the  dialogues  are  as 
well  trained  as  such  dramatic  personages  in  drawing 
from  one  another  exactly  that  which  the  author  desires 
to  present. 

Among  the  dialogues  that  are  less  serious  in  tone 
are  Addison's  Dialogues  on  Medals,  which  one  editor5 

1  See  p.  52,  above.          2  See  p.  53,  above.          3  London,  1799. 
*  London,  1758.    See  p.  23,  above.  5  Cf.  The  Works 

of  Joseph  Addison,  ed.  Greene,  New  York,  1856,  Vol.2. 
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calls,  'next  to  Dryden's  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry, 
the  best  specimen  in  our  language  of  this  style  of 
writing,'  and  which  Bishop  Hurd  ranked  among  the 
three  best  in  the  language.  Addison  had  grown  inter- 
ested in  medals,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Italy,  and 
wished  to  share  his  interest  with  an  audience  of  readers. 
He  had  not  such  special  knowledge  as  would  enable 
him  to  write  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the  subject,  had  he 
wished  to  do  so,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
merely  have  touched  on  it  in  the  space  of  a  Spectator 
essay.  He  was  familiar,  of  course,  with  classical  dia- 
logues, and  those  of  Cicero  furnished  him  with  a  general 
model  for  possible  treatment  of  his  subject.  Moreover, 
he  had  Fontenelle's  Entretiens  sur  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes L 
especially  in  his  thoughts  at  the  time.  It  was,  there- 
fore, very  natural  and  easy  to  write  a  conversation 
about  medals,  rather  than  to  attempt  an  essay ;  the 
dialogue-method  made  it  possible  to  deal  with  the 
subject  from  different  points  of  view,  and  in  a  some- 
what rambling  manner.  He  does  not,  indeed,  care  to 
linger  over  any  approaches  to  his  theme,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  dialogue  shows :  '  Some  of  the 
finest  treatises  of  the  most  polite  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very  valuable  pieces 
of  French,  Italian,  and  English,  appear  in  the  same 
dress.  I  have,  sometimes,  however,  been  very  much 
distasted  at  this  way  of  writing,  by  reason  of  the  long 
prefaces  and  exordiums  into  which  it  often  betrays 
an  author.  There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  cere- 
mony, that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the 
dialogue  is  half  ended.  To  avoid  the  fault  I  have 
found  in  others,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself,  nor  my 

1  Cf .  John  Harris,  Astronomical  Dialogries  between  a  Gentleman  and 
a  Lady,  London,  1719,  for  the  treatment  of  a  subject  similar  to 
that  of  Fontenelle. 
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reader,  with  the  first  salutes  of  our  three  friends,  nor 
with  any  part  of  their  discourse  over  the  tea-table. 
We  will  suppose  the  china  dishes  taken  off,  and  a 
drawer  of  medals  supplying  their  room.'  Thus  he 
philosophizes  about  his  chosen  manner  of  expression. 

His  speakers  are  called  by  Greek  names,  as  was  the 
traditional  custom  in  dialogues  of  the  classic  line.  In 
the  first  dialogue,  beginning  with  a  criticism  of  l  the 
medallists,'  they  discuss  the  use  of  medals  as  historical 
documents,  and  as  furnishing  palaeographical  evidence. 
This  latter  point  leads  the  chief  speaker,  Philander, 
to  tell  of  his  collection  of  imperial  medals  that  are  of 
affinity  to  passages  in  the  poets,  and  so,  in  the  second 
dialogue,  he  and  his  friends  are  inspired  by  the  medals 
to  quote  numerous  passages  from  Horace  and  Seneca, 
Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  many  another  Roman  poet.  This 
is  the  manner  of  their  talk :  '  Our  next  reverse  is  an 
oaken  garland,  which  we  find  on  abundance  of  imperial 
coins,'  declares  Philander.  c  I  .  .  .  will  give  you  a  pas- 
sage out  of  Claudian,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilico 
is  the  same  that  we  have  here  on  the  medal.'  And 
he  proceeds  to  quote.  In  the  third  dialogue  they 
compare  ancient  and  modern  medals,  with  only  few 
and  brief  quotations. 

All  three  conversations  contain  a  good  deal  of  simple, 
straightforward  exposition  on  the  part  of  Philander. 
The  words  of  the  other  friends  are  introduced  either 
merely  for  relief,  or  to  suggest  new  points  to  Philander, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  differs  so  little  from  that 
of  an  essay  that  we  are  likely  to  decide  that  the  use 
of  dialogue  neither  makes  nor  mars  the  discussion. 
The  leisurely  manner  of  conversation,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  appeal  to  the  classic  poets,  were  of  course 
decidedly  to  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
helps  to  account  for  the  flattering  judgments  passed 
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upon  this  group  of  dialogues.  To  modern  readers  their 
charm  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  Spectator  papers. 

Many  other  less  able  writers  followed  the  general 
manner  of  Addison  and  the  French  writers  of  his  time. 
Such  dialogues  as  Matthew  Tindal's  Christianity  as  Old 
as  the  Creation,1  James  Hervey's  Theron  and  Aspasio,2 
and  David  Fordyce's  Theodorus:  a  Dialogue  concer- 
ning the  Art  of  Preaching ,3  suggest  the  commonplace 
character  of  a  large  number  of  those  written  during 
a  period  too  much  given  to  the  imitation  of  earlier 
models.  They  were  apt  to  be  either  stiff  and  stilted, 
or  of  an  affected  ease,  and  the  worst  specimens  of 
them  reached  a  low  level  of  dullness. 

Among  the  better  dialogues  of  the  age,  however, 
were  those  of  Bishop  Hurd,  whose  work  we  shall 
consider  more  fully  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
eighteenth-century  philosophers.  This  interesting  critic 
of  the  dialogue  was  influenced  by  Plato  and  Lucian 
as  well  as  by  Cicero,  and  aimed  rather  at  the  manner 
of  the  philosophic  dialogue,  but  a  number  of  his  con- 
versations were  decidedly  expository  in  tone,  and  the 
two  On  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Government 4 
certainly  deserve  mention  at  this  point.  They  purport 
to  represent  a  conversation  held  by  Sir  John  Maynard, 
Mr.  Somers,  and  Bishop  Burnet,  in  1689.  The  con- 
versation is  reported  by  Mr.  Somers,  but  Sir  John 
Maynard  is  the  chief  speaker,  and  he  holds  forth  at 
length,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  his  friends,  on 
English  constitutional  history.  The  two  friends  ask 
suggestive  questions,  or  contribute  to  the  discussion 
in  other  ways,  and  the  conversation,  as  a  whole,  has 
a  good  deal  of  ease  and  naturalness. 

1  London,  1730. 

2  London,  1755.  3  3d  ed.,  London,  1755. 
4  In  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  London,  1759. 
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Another  eighteenth  century  writer  of  dialogues  who 
was-  influenced  by  Lucian,  as  well  as  by  Lucian's 
French  followers,  was  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  wrote  a 
series  of  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.5  Both  Fontenelle  and 
Fenelon  had  written  Dialogues  des  Morts,  Fontenelle, 
as  his  biographer  in  the  Grande  Encyclopedie  declares, 
making  'Platon  galant  et  Phryne  moraliste.'  With 
Lyttelton  the  spirited  dramatic  device  of  Lucian  be- 
came chiefly  an  instrument  for  inculcating  his  own 
critical,  moral,  or  political  observations.  '  The  Dramatic 
Spirit,  which  may  be  thrown  into  them,  gives  them 
[such  observations]  more  Life,  than  they  could  have 
in  Dissertations,  however  well  written,'  he  suggests  in 
his  preface.  Lucian,  too,  had  used  the  conversation 
of  spirits  in  Hades  as  a  means  of  setting  forth  his 
views  on  the  world  of  the  living,  only  with  rare 
dramatic  skill.  Lyttelton  has  far  more  monotony  of 
treatment.  When  Plato  and  Fenelon  meet  in  the 
realms  of  the  dead,  or  Addison  and  Swift,  or  Louis 
le  Grand  and  Peter  the  Great,  their  invariable  custom, 
he  would  have  us  believe,  is  to  measure  themselves 
against  each  other,  and  draw  rather  didactic  moral 
conclusions  as  to  their  own  lives  and  the  character- 
istics of  their  own  and  later  ages.  The  sameness  of 
situation  and  of  treatment  in  the  series  of  conversations 
grows  tiresome,  but  the  device  of  allowing  the  dead 
to  comment  on  the  living  remains  an  interesting  one. 

The  examples  that  have  been  given  may  serve  to 
show  that  the  general  progress  of  the  expository 
dialogue  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies was  from  the  serious  didactic  manner  to  a  manner 
which  aimed  to  deal  more  lightly  with  a  considerable 
variety  of  subjects.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  as  will 
appear  later,  the  expository  essay  throws  aside  di- 
6  London,  1760. 
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dacticism  still  more  completely,  and  adopts,  in  con- 
versation, the  manner  of  the  easy-chair  essay. 

But  there  are  two  groups  of  expository  essays  be- 
longing to  the  period  we  have  been  reviewing,  that 
we  have  reserved  for  separate  discussion.  The  first 
of  these  includes  a  number  of  dialogues  that  are  def- 
initely concerned  with  literary  criticism. 

As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  a  bit  of 
dialogue  in  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden's  Poly- 
chronicon  *  on  the  subject  of  translation  from  Latin 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  Dryden's  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy 2  (1668)  is  the  first  important  contribution  to 
English  literary  criticism  written  in  dialogue.  The 
greater  part  of  this  writer's  criticism  appeared  in  the 
essays  which  he  prefixed  to  his  plays ;  in  this  one 
case  only  did  he  use  the  method  of  the  dialogue. 
Many  of  his  critical  utterances,  like  this  so-called 
Essay,  are  polemical  in  character,  and  most  of  them, 
though  not  without  a  share  of  independent  thought, 
go  back  to  Aristotle  for  their  fundamental  principles. 
The  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is  one  of  a  series  of 
five  documents  which  carry  on  a  literary  argument 
between  Dry  den  and  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  and  it  is  the  longest  and  most  important  of 
the  series.  Its  thought  is  very  closely  based  on  that 
of  Corneille's  three  treatises,  or  Discours,  on  dramatic 
questions,  as  well  as  on  the  poetic  principles  of 
Aristotle  on  which  Corneille.  too,  based  his  criticism. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  this  Essay  should 
be  grouped  with  dialogues  of  an  argumentative  na- 
ture, rather  than  with  those  that  are  expository.  It 
is  made  up,  broadly  speaking,  of  three  arguments. 

1  Cf.  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and   Verse,  New  York,  pp.  203 ff. 

2  Cf.    Dryden,    Essays  on    the  Drama,    ed.  Strnnk,   New  York, 
1898. 
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Crites  and  Eugenius  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  drama ;  Lisideius  and  Neander 
the  relative  merits  of  the  French  and  the  English 
drama ;  and  Crites  and  Neander  the  relative  merits  of 
blank  verse  and  rhymed  verse  in  the  drama.  Each 
of  these  three  arguments  is  made  up  of  a  single 
speech  on  each  side,  in  one  case  with  a  brief  reply 
at  the  end ;  and  they  are  preceded  by  a  narrative  in- 
troduction in  which  the  speakers  lead  up  to  the  main 
dicussion  by  a  natural  conversation  about  the  poor 
poets  and  the  bad  verses  of  their  day.  The  manner 
of  the  discourse  is  argumentative,  yet  its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  set  forth  Dryden's  views,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, almost  equivalent  in  value  to  three  essays,  in 
each  of  which  is  represented  a  prevailing  view  and 
its  refutation. 

The  talk  is  carried  on  in  a  barge  gently  rowed 
along  the  Thames,  while  the  sound  of  booming  cannon 
informs  the  speakers  of  the  naval  battle  that  is  being 
fought  against  the  Dutch.  The  situation  is  thus  a 
picturesque  one,  and  the  discussion  stands  out  clearly 
against  it,  given  permanent  value  by  the  vigor, 
nervous  force,  and  virility  of  the  writer's  style.  Dry- 
den's  power  as  a  writer  of  prose,  and  the  very  modern 
tone  of  his  prose,  are  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  this  Essay,  which  thus  forms  a  milestone  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  separating  that  which  we  recognize  as 
modern  from  the  more  involved  periods  of  Milton 
and  other  seventeenth-century  writers. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  the  dialogue  as  criticism, 
one  must  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  refuse  to  be 
repelled  by  a  superficial  tendency  to  refer  to  French 
standards  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Remembering 
to  do  this,  one  realizes  that  the  criticism  is  essentially 
sound,  and  as  true  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  written. 
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Dryden's  choice  of  the  dialogue-method  to  embody 
this  criticism  may  at  first  seem  unfortunate,  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  dramatic  characterization  given 
to  his  speakers.  Yet  a  deeper  consideration  of  the 
social  and  literary  conditions  of  this  age  may  help 
to  justify  this  choice,  at  least  historically,  for  it  was 
most  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  opinions  he 
wished  to  combat  were  definitely  connected  with  the 
names  of  such  well-known  Englishmen  as  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
who,  with  the  addition  of  Dryden  himself,  formed  the 
party  on  the  Thames.  Though  his  speakers  have 
little  dramatic  personality  to  us  of  to-day,  even  when 
their  feigned  names  are  connected  with  the  actual 
historical  personages  they  represent,  we  must  realize 
that  the  very  opinions  stated  called  up  the  thought 
of  those  personages  to  the  literary  Londoner  of  the 
Restoration  Age.  Yet  though  the  dialogue-method 
of  the  Essay  may  be  justified  historically,  and  may 
be  convenient  because  of  the  particular  nature  of  its 
subject-matter,  an  aesthetic  judgment  must  still  regret 
that  the  speakers  are  not  made  more  living.  As  a 
dialogue-writer,  Dryden  shares  many  of  the  good 
qualities  and  limitations  of  Cicero,  and  with  a  similar 
ease  of  manner,  he  produces  somewhat  similar  results. 

Another  series  of  dialogues  on  literary  matters,  of 
late  made  easily  accessible  by  Professor  Spingarn, 
was  written  within  Dryden's  lifetime.  This  is  The 
Impartial  Critick,  or  Some  Observations  upon  a  Late 
Book,  entitled  a  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  written  by  Mr. 
Rymer,1  by  John  Dennis.  It  is  a  series  of  five  dia- 
logues, marked  by  a  wit  and  liveliness  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Restoration  drama,  combined  with  occasion- 

1  Published  in  1693.  Cf.  Spingarn,  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  Oxford,  1909,  3.  148. 
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al  touches  that  suggest  less  pleasant  features  of  that 
drama.  As  is  always  the  case,  it  gains  through  hav- 
ing speakers  who  are  not  made  to  seem  artificial 
mouthpieces  by  being  afflicted  with  Greek  names. 
Jack  Freeman  and  Ned  Beaumont,  who  carry  on  the 
discussion,  are  not  only  of  their  own  time,  but  of  a 
somewhat  modern  spirit  as  well.  Their  first  conver- 
sation is  held  in  Beaumont's  rooms,  the  second  at  a 
tavern,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  Freeman's 
rooms.  The  conversation  works  up  only  gradually 
toward  its  main  subject,  and  many  touches  of  the 
life  about  town  of  London  men  of  fashion  give  the 
speakers  some  flesh-and-blood  reality.  The  first  dia- 
logue is  mainly  introductory,  leading  to  a  discussion 
of  Rymer's  book ;  in  the  second,  Freeman,  who  is  the 
chief  critic,  shows  the  weak  points  of  the  English 
(Edipus  as  compared  with  that  of  Sophocles;  in  the 
third,  he  shows  that  Rymer's  judgment  of  Waller's 
poetry  needed  to  be  revised;  in  the  fourth,  that  it 
would  not  be  well  to  imitate  the  classical  drama  in 
all  respects;  in  the  fifth,  he  discusses  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  Greek  drama,  and  particularly  the 
function  of  the  chorus.  At  the  close  he  promises  to 
show  later  that,  contrary  to  Rymer's  assertion,  Shake- 
speare was  really  a  great  genius. 

The  views  presented  in  these  dialogues  are  nearly 
all  those  which  modern  criticism  would  approve — one 
cause,  perhaps,  of  the  modern  tone  of  the  whole.  The 
manner  of  presenting  them  is  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  speakers  show  much  good  sense,  in  spite  of  the 
flippant  tone  of  worldliness  they  assume  when  not  dis- 
cussing serious  subjects.  As  dialogues,  they  have  the 
merit  of  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  quality. 
Though  the  justness  of  Dennis'  views  is  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  personalities  of  his  speakers,  it 
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gains  in  interest  as  coming  from  two  men  who  suggest 
very  strongly  the  life  of  their  times. 

We  turn  back  now  to  the  second  special  group  of 
expository  dialogues  that  were  set  off  for  especial 
attention  because  of  the  nature  of  their  subject-matter, 
and  the  kind  of  treatment  that  naturally  resulted  from 
that  subject-matter.  The  group  contains  those  dialogues 
that  deal  with  certain  outdoor  sports  ;  and,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  thus  an  outgrowth  of  national  character- 
istics, reflecting  the  Englishman's  well  known  love  of 
life  in  the  open  air,  they  are  among  the  most  readable 
of  the  dialogues  which  our  literature  can  show.  Because 
of  their  really  practical  purpose,  they  have,  in  general, 
a  simple  sincerity  of  tone  that  is  thoroughly  winning ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  written,  we  read  them  now  because  they 
add  the  charm  of  delightful  conversation  to  matters 
in  which  we  may,  or  may  not,  be  interested.  Their 
method  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  catechism  reversed ; 
for  in  most  cases  the  pupil  questions  the  teacher, 
and  draws  out  from  him  the  desired  store  of  learning 
and  advice.  In  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  this 
kind,  Roger  Ascham's  Toxophilus 1  (1545),  we  have 
the  conversation  of  two  friends,  rather  than  of  master 
and  pupil.  But  were  we  inclined  to  be  deceived  as 
to  the  didactic  and  expository  tendencies  of  their  talk, 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  first  book  would  enlighten 
us,  for  it  runs  thus : 

Earnest  business  ought  to  be  refreshed  wyth  honeste 

pastyme. 

Shootyng  most  honest  pastyme. 
The  invention  of  shootinge. 
Shootinge  fit  for  princes  and  greate  men. 
Shootyng,  fit  for  scholars  and  studentes. 

1  Ed.  Wright,  Cambridge,  1904. 
f 
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Shootynge  fitter  for  students  than  any  nmsike  or  in- 
strumentes. 

The  commoditie  of  Shootyng  in  war  through  the  His- 
tories Greke  and  Latin,  and  all  nations  Christen  and 
Hethen. 

This  first  part  of  the  dialogue  reflects  the  influence 
of  Cicero.  Toxophilus  himself  mentions  also  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  reading  in  the  Phedro  [sic]  of  Plato, 
and  the  humanistic  learning  of  Ascham  crops  out 
in  the  constant  references  to  Euripides.  Sophocles, 
Cicero,  and  many  other  classic  writers.  Largely  be- 
cause of  his  classical  studies,  one  would  suppose,  he 
has  given  a  philosophical  turn  to  the  first  part  of 
Toxophilus.  Argument  as  to  the  value  of  shooting  is 
constantly  reinforced  by  the  weight  of  authority,  as 
with  many  of  the  dialogue-writers.  Thus,  as  a  general 
argument  against  shooting,  it  is  stated : '  Agayne  Teucer, 
the  best  Archer  amonges  all  the  Grecians,  in  Sophocles 
is  called  of  Menelaus  a  boweman,  and  a  shooter,  as 
in  villaynie  and  reproche,  to  be  a  thing  of  no  price 
in  warre.'  Toxophilus  says:  'Poly crates  the  prince 
of  Samos  (a  very  little  yle)  was  lorde  over  all  the 
Greke  sees,  and  withstode  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
onely  by  the  helpe  of  a  thousande  archers.'  These 
statements  illustrate  also  the  dialogue-writers'  habit 
of  arguing,  now  and  then,  about  things  that  cannot 
possibly  be  settled  by  argument.  Whether  or  not 
shooting  is  a  valuable  exercise  must  be  left — with  all 
due  deference  to  good  Roger  Ascham — to  the  judgment 
of  individual  men,  though  we  are  always  willing  to 
hear  the  arguments  of  one  who  argues  so  pleasantly 
as  he. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  dialogues,  Ascham  lays 
aside  the  shackles  of  his  classicism  with  the  attempt 
to  philosophize  about  shooting,  and,  having  cleared 
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the  field  to  his  own  satisfaction,  enters  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  really  didactic  purpose.  Hence  the 
second  book  takes  on  an  entirely  different  character, 
and  accomplishes  its  purpose  in  a  simple  and  obviously 
direct  way.  It  begins  with  the  question  of  the  friend, 
Philologus  :  c  What  is  the  cheyfe  poynte  in  shootynge, 
that  everye  manne  laboureth  to  come  to  ? ' ;  and  the 
answer  of  Toxophilus  is  as  direct  and  simple,  for  he 
says,  '  To  hyt  the  marke.'  They  go  on  with  question 
and  answer,  usually  with  brief  questions  and  very  long 
answers,  for  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  talk 
falls  to  the  share  of  Toxophilus.  His  speeches  are 
mainly  expository,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  and 
again  we  have  the  dialogue  taking  the  place  of  a  treat- 
ise. But  the  conversational  method  seems  well  suited 
here  to  the  very  practical  purposes  of  the  book,  while 
the  evident  sincerity  of  the  writer,  and  the  charm  of 
his  style,  make  it  worthy  of  being  read  even  by  those 
for  whom  archery  has  no  charms.  The  reader,  whether 
or  not  he  be  of  the  company  of c  Gentlemen  and  Yomen 
of  Englande,'  to  whom  the  dialogue  is  addressed,  would 
willingly,  at  its  close,  say  with  Philologus :  '  For  your 
Gentlenesse  and  good  wyll  towards  learnyng  and 
shotyng,  I  wyll  be  content  to  shewe  you  any  pleasure 
whensoever  you  wyll.' 

In  William  Bullein's  Bulwarke  of  Defence,1  published 
in  1562,  there  are  dialogue-passages,  as  for  instance 
that  on  boxing,  but  we  pass  over  this,  to  turn  to  one 
of  the  best-loved  books  of  English  literature — a  golden 
dialogue,  as  dear  to  those  who  have  never  touched 
a  fishhook  as  to  the  most  venturesome  brothers  of 
the  angle.  The  transparent  simplicity  and  genuine 
goodness  of  Walton  are  breathed  forth  also  in  his 

*  Cf.  E.E.T.S.  32,  p.  240. 
f2 
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Lives,  but  not  even  the  best  of  these  has  quite  the 
winning  power  of  the  Complete  Angler  (1653).  Its 
success  as  a  dialogue  would  seem  to  be  due  in  part, 
at  least,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere  imitation  of 
anything  else.  It  is  frankly  didactic,  and  genuinely 
English. 

The  general  plan  of  this  book  is  well  known.  A 
fisherman,  a  hunter,  and  a  fowler  meet  and  converse 
as  they  travel  together  along  a  pleasant  English  road- 
way. They  tell  of  their  favorite  diversions,  praising 
in  turn  the  elements  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  all  three  elements.  After  Auceps, 
the  fowler,  has  left  their  company,  Venator  is  so 
charmed  and  won  by  the  words  of  the  angler  that  he 
begs  to  become  his  pupil  in  the  art  of  angling.  From 
this  point  on  come  the  passages  readers  love  best. 
Is  it  for  the  pictures  of  the  English  countryside,  for 
the  songs  sung  by  the  English  milkmaids  (no  Syl- 
vias or  Amintas,  but  fresh-faced  and  bashful  country 
girls);  for  the  pleasant  discourse  on  fish  and  their 
tricksy  ways;  for  the  marvelous  tales  of  wonderful 
rivers  or  gigantic  fish ;  or  for  the  sweet-spirited  philos- 
ophy of  the  gentle  Angler  that  is  mingled  with  it  all  ? 
Undoubtedly  for  all  these  reasons,  and  because,  as 
the  writer  tells  us  in  his  epistle  to  the  reader,  he  made 
4  a  recreation  of  a  recreation '  in  the  writing  of  it.  The 
spirit  of  joy  and  gladness  in  life  and  the  sense  of 
wonder  that  are  all-pervading  in  its  pages  carry  the 
reader  along,  a  willing  captive,  and  he  has  no  need 
of  the  recommendation  fc  that  he  that  likes  not  the 
Discourse,  should  like  the  pictures  of  the  Trout  and 
other  fish.' 

There  are  here  some  touches  of  the  usual  dialogue- 
habits,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  discussion. 
To  prove  the  fertility  of  the  earth — scarcely  a  matter  for 
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argument — Venator  asks,  '  How  could  Cleopatra  have 
feasted  Mark  Antony  with  eight  wild  Boars  roasted 
whole  at  one  supper,  and  other  meat  suitable,  if  the 
earth  had  not  been  a  bountiful  mother?'  There  is 
also  much  citing  of  authorities  of  all  sorts  to  bear  out 
the  Angler's  wisdom,  for  he  is  too  simple-minded  to 
fear  the  accusation  of  pedantry.  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Seneca  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  figure  in  this  connection 
alongside  of  personal  friends  of  Walton. 

The  curious  lack  of  realism  in  this  and  in  some 
other  dialogues  reminds  one  of  the  occasional  short- 
ening of  time  in  the  English  drama;  by  contrast, 
perhaps,  because  in  these  cases  the  inconsistency  is 
not  concealed,  as  in  the  drama.  Piscator  says,  for 
instance :  '  And  now  you  shall  see  me  try  my  Skill  to 
catch  a  Trout;  and  at  my  next  walking,  either  this 
evening  or  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  give  you  direction 
how  you  yourself  shall  fish  for  him.'  Apparently  two 
hours  must  elapse  after  this  remark,  but  Venator  says 
immediately,  according  to  the  printed  text:  c  Trust  me, 
master,  I  see  now  it  is  a  harder  matter  to  catch  a 
Trout  than  a  Chub :  for  I  have  put  on  patience,  and 
followed  you  these  two  hours,  and  not  seen  a  fish 
stir,  neither  at  your  minnow  nor  your  worm.'  At 
another  time,  the  Angler  has  asked  the  hostess  of  an 
inn  to  dress  for  their  breakfast  the  chub  which  is 
their  earliest  trophy.  She  replies,  'I  will  do  it,  Mr. 
Piscator,  and  with  all  the  speed  I  can '.  Piscator  says 
at  once,  at  least  in  print:  'Now,  Sir,  has  not  my 
hostess  made  haste?  and  does  not  the  fish  look 
lovely  ? '  This  artless  inconsistency  may  detract  from 
the  realism  of  the  dialogue,  but  has  little  effect  on  its 
general  charm. 

The  touches  of  personal  characterization  are  given 
chiefly  to  the  Angler  himself,  and  as  the  Angler  is 
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none  but  Izaak  Walton,  this  demanded  no  dramatic 
ability.  The  others  who  figure  do  indeed  speak  in 
character,  but  they  represent  fairly  simple  types,  rather 
than  clearly  marked  individuals.  Venator,  the  second 
figure  in  importance,  is  a  polite  and  obedient  pupil, 
grateful  for  the  friendship  of  his  master  and  attentive 
to  that  master's  words,  but,  save  for  his  quaint  garb, 
we  should  not  know  him  if  we  met  him  to-day.  The 
bluff  and  good-humored  brother  Peter,  and  the  rustic 
figures  of  the  milkwoman  and  her  daughter  Maudlin 
who  sings  the  'smooth  song  Kit  Marlow  made,' 
present  no  touches  of  more  delicate  characterization. 
Yet  all  of  them  have  bodily  substantiality,  and  bear 
little  resemblance  to  such  thinner  creations  as  the 
Philautuses  and  Sophrons  of  the  more  conventional 
dialogues. 

The  Angler  holds  forth  at  great  length  on  such 
subjects  as  the  nature  and  breeding  of  the  trout,  '  a 
generous  fish,'  or  the  salmon  or  the  pike;  he  gives 
long  and  elaborate  directions  for  the  dressing  of  a 
chub  or  the  choosing  of  flies ;  he  tells  how  to  fish 
with  a  live  frog,  and  how,  in  putting  the  hook  into 
his  mouth,  to  '  use  him  as  though  you  loved  him,  that 
is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly,  that  he 
may  live  the  longer';  and  he  pours  forth  rich  stores 
of  legendary  lore.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  consists  of  more  or  less  direct  exposition, 
but  the  constant  use  of  the  pronouns  you  and  J,  and 
the  occasional  interruptions  of  Venator,  are  enough 
to  keep  the  reader  always  reminded  of  the  situation. 
He,  too,  is  ready  to  say  at  the  end,  'I  love  any  dis- 
course of  rivers,  and  fish,  and  fishing ;  the  time  spent 
in  such  discourse  passes  away  very  pleasantly '.  There 
is  an  all-pervading  sense  of  leisure  about  Izaak  Walton's 
discourse  that  accounts  in  part  for  its  peaceful  and 
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restful  atmosphere.  The  days  are  long,  and  the  fisher- 
man has  patience  to  wait  for  his  trout. 

If  one  decide  in  the  end  that  The  Complete  Angler 
is  not  only  a  charming  book  but  one  of  the  best  of 
dialogues,  we  would  seem  to  find  the  reason  in  the 
fact  of  its  naturalness,  its  spontaneity,  and  its  fitness 
to  its  purpose.  Scarcely  any  English  dialogue  is 
more  truly  a  native  product,  less  influenced  by  models 
of  any  sort.  Like  the  works  of  some  of  the  greatest 
masters,  it  gathers  up  into  itself  a  large  share  of 
traditional  material,  but  it  fuses  all  this  into  a  new 
product,  which  has  in  it  the  sense  of  life.  Thus  Isaak 
Walton  proved  that  exposition  in  dialogue-form,  dull 
though  that  phrase  sounds,  could  be  made  a  thing  of 
beauty.  A  little  of  his  power  lingered  on  even  in  the 
.addition  to  his  book  made  by  his  friend  and  follower, 
Charles  Cotton. 

With  Walton  one  may  well  end  a  discussion  of  the 
English  expository  dialogue,  for  he  exemplified  its 
best  possibilities.  Spenser  had  breathed  into  his 
dialogue  an  earnest  and  deep  feeling  for  Ireland,  but 
his  subject-matter  remained  something  apart  from  his 
speakers;  Addison  had  used  the  method  with  ease, 
but  his  conversations  were  of  literary  rather  than  human 
interest ;  Dryden  had  used  it  with  rare  vigor,  but  had 
missed  the  finer  touches  of  characterization  that  would 
have  made  his  speakers,  as  well  as  his  opinions,  living 
forces.  All  three  of  these  writers  were  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  classic  dialogues,  and  especially  by 
Cicero,  and  they  called  their  speakers  by  the  names 
of  tradition.  Walton  failed  to  fuse  thought  and  char- 
acter in  the  Platonic  fashion;  he  but  used,  perhaps, 
the  method  of  dialogue ;  yet  he  made  his  work, 
whatever  the  ultimate  influences  that  combined  to 
mould  it,  a  part  of  English  life ;  one  feels  inclined  to 
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dwell  on  this  point,  not  because  of  any  desire  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  his  work,  but  because 
it  so  well  illustrates  the  never-failing  power  of  thorough 
genuineness. 

The  perpetual  charm  which  we  find  in  the  teachings 
of  a  Dr.  Johnson,  or  of  such  an  Angler  as  Walton,  proves 
that  the  expository  dialogue,  though  it  be  dialogue 
in  method  only,  and  not  a  true  literary  form,  can  still 
hold  and  sway  alike  the  immature  and  the  developed 
mind,  making  its  continual  appeal  to  our  love  of  the 
words  of  a  master.  The  philosophical  dialogues  that 
form  the  centre  of  our  attention  in  the  eighteenth 
century  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  it ;  for,  though  more 
truly  dialogues  in  the  Platonic  sense,  they  are  far  less 
native  to  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang. 


V. 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  DIALOGUE 

When  the  English  philosophers  turned  writers  of 
dialogues,  they  were  seeking,  as  Plato  had  sought,  to 
make  truth  seem  a  living  thing.  Realizing  that  Plato 
had  done  this  supremely  well,  they  trusted  to  obtain 
the  same  result  by  direct  imitation,  and  so  transplanted 
into  England  the  dialogue  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  Athenian  life  in  the  days  of 
Socrates. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  had  gained  their  strength 
from  the  fact  that  their  writer  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  philosopher,  and  that  by  giving  life  to  his  speakers 
he  was  able  to  give  life  also  to  their  spoken  words. 
Much  of  the  secret  of  Plato's  power  lay  in  his  nice 
balance  between  dramatic  characterization  and  the 
search  for  philosophic  truth.  In  his  finest  dialogues  the 
balance  is  usually  kept  even,  and  the  reader  forgets 
neither  one  in  the  thought  of  the  other ;  but  if  either 
predominates,  it  is  the  element  of  personality.  Dramatic 
characterization  and  the  lyric  note  of  personality  in 
the  Platonic  dialogues  proclaim  their  author  a  poet, 
and  suggest  that  the  poetic  insight  he  gives  to  Socrates, 
leading  that  stern  questioner  now  and  again  to  throw 
aside  the  processes  of  reason  in  utterances  that  may 
be  called  rhapsodies,  has  its  place  beside  the  relent- 
less laws  of  reason  in  argument. 

The  English  philosophers  succeeded  in  different 
degrees  in  attaining  power  in  their  use  of  the  dialogue- 
form,  but  they  were  always  directly  imitative  rather 
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than  creative  in  their  literary  methods,  because  they 
were  philosophers,  and  not  poets.  They  did  not  always 
escape  the  danger  of  failing  to  make  a  speaker  one 
with  the  thoughts  he  spoke,  and  it  is  perhaps  curious 
that  they  incurred  this  danger  for  widely  different 
reasons,  according  to  circumstances.  When  a  man  is 
filled  with  conviction  so  intense  that  he  yearns  to 
bring  it  home  to  others,  as  was  Berkeley  when  he 
wrote  the  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  the 
thought  that  overpowers  him  leaves  little  room  for 
any  consideration  of  the  individual  personality  of  his 
speakers.  He  presents  thought,  and  meets  the  ob- 
jections to  it,  with  a  glow  of  feeling  that  carries  one 
away,  but  it  is  thought  contending  with  thought,  rather 
than  individual  man  contending  with  individual  man. 
When  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  much  to  attract 
him  in  orthodox  Christianity,  in  a  broad-minded  theism, 
and  in  complete  scepticism,  his  very  lack  of  conviction 
leads  him  to  present  these  three  tendencies  of  his  own 
mind  as  arguing  for  supremacy,  and  hence  his  concern 
with  personality  is  naturally  slight.  In  such  cases  as 
these,  the  dialogue-form  is  a  convenience,  rather  than 
a  necessity  vitally  bound  up  with  the  very  nature  of 
the  thought.  Its  choice  then  rests  on  convenience  of 
structure,  on  the  possibility  of  confuting,  or  seeking 
to  confute,  point  after  point  as  it  arises,  thus  making 
the  process  simpler  for  the  unphilosophic  mind  to 
follow. 

The  dependence  of  the  English  philosophical  dia- 
logues on  their  models  is  indicated  symbolically  by 
their  use  of  Greek  names — fictitious  names  in  general— 
for  their  interlocutors.  Bishop  Hurd  suggested  a  real 
truth  when  he  spoke  of  this  usage — superficial  detail 
though  it  may  seem — as  one  of  the  most  serious  faults 
of  these  productions.  The  Greek  names  suggest  an 
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artificiality  that  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  naturalness 
of  real  conversation,  and  that  is  almost  sure,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  to  chill  the  reader's  interest.  Truth, 
for  us,  is  present  truth,  and  the  more  real  and  near  to 
us  the  seekers  after  it,  the  more  vital  seems  the  search. 
The  coldness  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  of  all  other  forms 
resting  too  much  on  established  convention,  goes  back 
to  the  same  cause,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  dialogues, 
though  perhaps  less  charming,  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Amaryllises  and  Phyllidas  of  pastoral  poetry. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  eighteenth-century 
philosophical  dialogues,  then,  is  that  they  represent, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  attempt  to  pour  new  wine  into 
old  bottles ;  it  is  but  too  evident  that  their  writers  did 
not  create  anew  to  meet  new  and  changed  conditions 
of  life.  But  having  granted  this  fundamental  weakness, 
we  realize  that  there  are  numbered  among  these  dia- 
logues some  that  represent  the  work  of  literary  masters 
to  whom  we  turn  with  pleasure. 

Bishop  Kurd's  often  quoted  judgment  as  to  the  three 
English  dialogues  which  alone  seemed  to  him  worthy 
of  mention  includes  among  the  three  Shaftesbury's 
Moralists.  However  this  judgment  commend  itself  to 
our  particular  liking,  we  must  grant  that,  in  any 
historical  study  of  the  English  dialogue,  the  Moralists 
has  a  significant  place.  As  he  .himself  bears  witness, 
Shaftesbury  was  familiar  with  the  dialogues  of  the 
pamphleteers  of  the  preceding  century  and  of  his  own 
immediate  age,  and  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  dialogues  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  tendency 
of  his  age  was  to  follow  closely  the  influences  of  Latin 
literature,  but  Shaftesbury  turned  to  Plato  rather  than 
to  Cicero  as  a  guide  when  he  chose  the  dialogue-form 
for  his  work,  and  he  thus  revived  for  English  literature 
the  Platonic  or  philosophical  dialogue. 
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The  contrast  between  this  and  the  dialogues  of  the 
preceding  age  appears  clearly  in  certain  comments 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Characteristics.  Here  he 
speaks  of 4  the  direct  way  of  DIALOGUE,  which  at  present 
lies  so  low,  and  is  used  only  now  and  then,  in  our 
Party-Pamphlets,  or  new  fangled  theological  Essays.  For 
of  late,  it  seems,  the  Manner  has  been  introduc'd  into 
Church-Controversy,  with  an  Attempt  of  Raillery  and 
Humour,  as  a  more  successful  method  of  dealing  with 
Heresy  and  Infidelity.' 1  Of  the  characters  of  these 
4  new  orthodox  Dialogists '  he  writes :  4  T  is  by  their 
Names  only  that  these  Characters  are  figur'd.  Tho 
they  bear  different  Titles,  and  are  set  up  to  maintain 
contrary  Points ;  they  are  found,  at  the  bottom,  to  be 
all  of  the  same  side  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  seeming 
Variance,  to  co-operate  in  the  most  officious  manner 
with  the  Author,  towards  the  display  of  his  own  proper 
Wit,  and  the  establishment  of  his  private  Opinion  and 
Maxims.  They  are  indeed  his  very  legitimate  and 
obsequious  Puppets ;  as  like  real  Men  in  Voice,  Action, 
and  Manners  as  those  wooden  or  wire  engines  of  the 
lower  Stage.  PHILOTHEUS  and  PHILATHEUS,  PHILAUTUS 
and  PHILALETHES  are  of  one  and  the  same  Order :  just 
Tallys  to  one  another :  Questioning  and  Answering  in 
concert,  and  with  such  a  sort  of  Alternative  as  is 
known  in  a  vulgar  Play.  .  .  .  There  is  the  same  curious 
Mixture  of  Chance,  and  elegant  Vicissitude  in  the  Style 
of  these  Mock-Personages  of  our  new  Theological  Drama : 
with  this  difference  only,  "  That  after  the  poor  Phantom 
or  Shadow  of  an  Adversary  has  said  as  little  for  his 
Cause  as  can  be  hnagin'd,  and  given  as  many  Opens 
and  Advantages  as  cou'd  be  desir'd,  he  lies  down  for 
good  and  all,  and  passively  submits  to  the  killing 
Strokes  of  his  unmerciful  Conqueror."'  2 

1  Ed.  of  1732,  3.  291.  •  3.  292  f. 
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An  earlier  passage  in  the  Characteristics,  discussing 
the  '  personated  Pieces  of  early  times.'  shows,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  method  of  procedure  of  the  classical 
dialogues.  'They  were  either  real  Dialogues]  he 
writes,  '  or  Recitals  of  such  personated  Discourses ; 
where  the  Persons  themselves  had  their  Characters 
preserv'd  thro'-out;  their  Manners,  Humours,  and 
distinct  Turns  of  Temper  and  Understandings  main- 
tain'd,  according  to  the  most  exact  poetical  Truth. 
'T  was  not  enough  that  these  Pieces  treated  fundamen- 
tally of  Morals,  and  in  consequence  pointed  out  real 
Characters  and  Manners.  They  exhibited  'em  alive, 
and  set  the  Countenances  and  Complexions  of  Men 
plainly  in  view.' l 

Shaftesbury's  own  dialogue,  published  in  1709,  is 
an  example  of  the  'Recitals  of  such  personated  Dis- 
courses.'' Philocles  writes  for  his  friend  Palemon  the 
narrative  first  of  a  conversation  held  with  Palemon 
himself;  later  of  a  series  of  conversations  carried  on 
during  his  visit  to  a  country  friend,  Theocles.  The 
title  of  the  dialogue,  The  Moralists,  a  Philosophical 
Rhapsody,  would  naturally  suggest  something  of  its 
character,  and  it  is  further  explained  as  being  'a  re- 
cital of  certain  conversations  on  natural  and  moral 
subjects.'  In  the  preliminary  paragraphs,  which  aim 
to  represent  the  tone  of  familiar  letter-writing  or  con- 
versation, Philocles  sighs  a  little  over  his  age,  as 
philosophers  have  done  before  his  time  and  since. 
There  is  so  little  real  conversation  holding  steadily  to 
one  subject  for  as  much  as  an  hour  at  a  time,  he  tells 
us,  that  the  age  need  not  wonder  if  it  lack  true 
'  philosophical  Portraitures.'  Furthermore,  men  scarce- 
ly think  enough  to  doubt,  but  rather,  in  very  cow- 
ardice, make  quick  decisions  and  '  take  party  instantly.' 

*  1. 194. 
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And  so  his  attempt  to  write  a  philosophical  dialogue 
runs  counter  to  the  taste  of  his  age,  and  Palemon, 
who  called  forth  the  attempt,  must  answer  for  it. 

Palemon  had  begun  in  rhapsodical  fashion,  '  O 
wretched  State  of  Mankind ! '  and  his  mood  had  led  to 
a  discussion  of  the  evil  of  the  world.  Later  Philocles, 
accused  of  scepticism,  had  undertaken  to  argue  for 
theism,  and  had  shown  how  the  beauty  of  the  world 
leads  to  the  thought  of  a  designer  and  creator.  Then, 
at  the  request  of  Palemon,  he  had  agreed  to  relate 
to  him  his  conversations  with  Theocles.  These  con- 
versations turn  on  the  nature  of  happiness,  the  nature 
of  good,  and  the  theistic  conception  of  God  and  the 
universe.  Love  of  mankind  is  the  greatest  happiness, 
and  the  good  of  mankind  is  beyond  and  above  all 
individual  good.  Again,  beauty  and  good  are  one. 
4  The  Beautiful,  the  Fair,  the  Comely,  were  never  in  the 
Matter,  but  in  the  Art  and  Design ;  never  in  Body  itself, 
but  in  the  Form  or  forming  Power."1 1  As  we  have  a 
natural  discernment  of  the  beauty  of  such  forms  as 
spheres  and  cubes  and  circles,  we  have  also  a  natural 
discernment  of  the  beauty  of  actions.  We  enjoy  all 
true  beauty  through  the  mind  and  reason ;  and  true 
happiness  comes  always  from  within.  As  to  the  being 
of  God,  the  perfect  order  of  this  world  leads  us  to 
the  thought  of  deity.  The  world  is  a  great  and  God- 
governed  machine. 

Shaftesbury's  moral  standard,  as  expressed  in  this 
dialogue,  is  an  almost  purely  aesthetic  one.  There  is 
in  man,  he  would  have  us  believe,  an  instinct  for 
beautiful  things  that  can  be  trusted  to  lead  him  to 
good  actions.  The  beauty  of  a  love  of  public  good 
will  make  him  virtuous.  This  inner  guidance  is  to 
him  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  morality  which  con- 

1  2.  405. 
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nects  itself  with  religion,  and  binds  men  with  the  hope 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  weak  points  of  the  philosophy  of  The  Moralists 
are  seized  upon  by  Berkeley  and  brought  out,  with 
perhaps  too  great  severity,  in  the  third  dialogue  of 
his  Alciphron.  At  its  best,  it  is  not  without  a  lofty 
beauty  of  its  own,  and  if  men  were  all  they  should 
be  might  be  a  sufficient  guide.  But  it  shares  the 
dangers  of  Epicureanism.  All  that  was  exalted  in  the 
teaching  of  Epicurus  himself,  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  his  doctrines,  as  Pater  shows  them  to  us,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Marius,  degenerated,  in  the  practice  of 
his  followers,  into  mere  sensuality.  And  so,  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  fact  that  Shaftesbury's 
theism  and  morality  are  of  a  truly  elevated  character, 
they  lack  the  backbone  and  stiff  moral  fibre  that  are 
ever  needed  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

This  same  lack  is  reflected  in  Shaftesbury's  style, 
which  fails  to  sound  the  note  of  simple  dignity  that 
would  naturally  accompany  the  sincerest  thought.  It 
has  been  characterized  as  'thin,'  and  Fowler  speaks 
aptly  of  its  c  falsetto  note.'  *  Charles  Lamb  had  called 
it '  genteel,'  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  an  apparent  straining 
after  ease,  which  makes  the  ease  secured  something 
of  an  affectation.  This  naturally  goes  back  to  Shaftes- 
bury's lack  of  deep  and  strong  conviction.  Though 
he  laments  the  follies  of  his  age,  he  is,  after  all,  trying 
to  please  that  age  by  his  gentlemanly  airs  of  the  man 
of  the  world.  In  this  respect,  the  pupil  of  Locke  is 
not  unlike  the  French  Fontenelle,  though  the  manner 
sits  more  lightly,  perhaps,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Frenchman.  Shaftesbury  will  not  be  dry  and  pedantic^ 
and  thus  frighten  away  the  world  of  fashion.  He 
will  show  the  world  that  a  man  of  taste  may  be  also 

1  VL  English  Philosophers'.  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  London,  1882. 
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a  philosopher.  And,  as  a  result,  he  has  neither  the 
out  and  out  superficiality  of  the  mere  man  of  fashion, 
nor  the  out  and  out  earnestness  of  the  philosopher. 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  his  study  of  Plato  might 
have  been  more  fruitful. 

Shaftesbury  continued  the  pamphleteers'  custom  of 
using  classical  names  for  his  speakers,  but  in  turning 
to  the  narrative  method  of  dialogue  which  he  learned 
from  Plato  and  Cicero,  he  gave  an  air  of  greater 
naturalness  to  his  conversation.  The  artificiality  of 
his  attempt  at  complete  ease  is  far  more  evident  in 
the  introductory  passages  and  narrative  links  of  The 
Moralists  than  in  the  actual  conversation,  which  moves 
naturally  and  easily,  though  still  with  a  touch  of  the 
falsetto  note,  and  without  the  perfect  clearness  of 
expression  that  shows  entire  mastery  of  thought. 
Though  general  notions  remain  with  us  after  reading 
The  Moralists,  their  outlines  are  dim  and  hazy.  Along 
with  Shaftesbury's  lack  of  conviction,  then,  so  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  Berkeley's  intense  conviction, 
goes  his  feebler  intellectual  grasp  of  the  facts  of  life. 
He  gives  us  what  he  has  himself  called  '  enthusiasm ' 
in  connection  with  the  beauty  of  the  world ;  he  bursts 
at  tim^s  into  poetical  rhapsodies  in  which  he  perhaps 
hopes  to  imitate  those  of  Socrates ;  but  he  shows  the 
product  neither  of  the  deep  and  clear  thinking  of  the 
philosopher  nor  of  the  true  vision  of  the  poet.  He 
does  set  forth  opposing  sides,  opposing  views  of  the 
order  of  the  world,  and  he  does  not  completely  van- 
quish one  of  these  sides  with  the  final  strokes  of  his 
argument,  in  the  fashion  of  the  pamphleteers  whom  he 
criticized,  yet,  in  avoiding  such  crudity,  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  makes  us  feel  the  throes  of  stern  and  difficult  battle. 

Shaftesbury  did,  however,  accomplish  something  in 
the  progress  of  the  English  dialogue.  Inspired  with 
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the  ideal  of  Plato,  and  gifted  with  a  touch  of  Cicero's 
manner,  he  made  the  dialogue  again  a  literary  form, 
and  not  the  mere  polemical  weapon  it  had  been  in 
the  early  days  of  Queen  Anne.  In  so  doing,  he  helped 
to  blaze  the  way  afterwards  trodden  by  far  greater  philos- 
ophers. That  he  was  not  a  great  writer  of  dialogue 
is  due  not  to  any  lack  of  soundness  in  his  theories 
respecting  the  dialogue,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
neither  a  great  thinker  nor  a  great  personality. 

It  is  in  the  work  of  the  English  philosopher  and 
divine.  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
find  their  closest  parallel  in  English  literature.  Berke- 
ley is  introduced  by  his  editor,1  Professor  Fraser,  as 
4  one  of  the  most  attractive '  of  English  philosophers, 
4  who  is  also  among  the  foremost  of  those  thinkers 
who  are  masters  in  English  literature ' ;  and  the  words 
are  fully  justified.  The  charm  and  wonderful  sweet- 
ness of  character  which  won  him  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  among  the  men  of  his  day  best  worthy  of 
friendship,  which  bound  to  him  the  Whig  Addison, 
the  Tory  Swift,  the  jealous  Pope,  are  clearly  reflected 
in  his  writings.  As  a  thinker,  he  was  the  chief  repre- 
sentative in  England  of  the  eighteenth-century  school 
of  idealism.  As  a  writer,  the  nobility  of  his  thought, 
and  the  purity,  dignity,  and  clearness  of  his  style, 
place  him  among  the  masters,  and  give  his  philosoph- 
ical writings  high  rank  as  literature. 

His  two  groups  of  dialogues  fall  within  two  distinct 
periods  of  his  life.  The  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous  were  published  in  1713,  following  his  Treat- 
ise concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  which 
had  appeared  in  1710.  With  them,  Berkeley,  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  made  his  first  trip 
from  Ireland  to  England,  'in  order',  as  he  told  his 

1  Berkeley's  Complete  Works,  ed.  Eraser,  Oxford,  1901. 
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friend  Percival,  '  to  print  my  new  book  of  Dialogues, 
and  to  make  acquaintance  with  men  of  merit.' 1  Nine- 
teen years  later,  after  a  great  enlargement  in  the 
number  of  his  friendships,  much  continental  travel, 
and  some  years  in  America,  he  published  his  second 
group  of  dialogues — Alciphron,  or,  The  Minute  Philos- 
opher. 

The  earlier  group  represents  the  views  of  one  who 
had  lived  only  the  somewhat  narrow  life  of  a  student, 
with  his  thoughts  concentrated  on  solving  the  problem 
of  mind  and  matter,  a  problem  underlying  man's  whole 
conception  of  the  universe.  There  is  nothing  real 
save  matter,  the  materialists  had  said.  All  reality 
exists  in  mind,  was  the  first  great  word  of  Berkeley. 

The  full  title  of  this  first  group  of  dialogues  is :  Three 
Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  The  Design  of 
which  is  plainly  to  demonstrate  the  reality  und  perfection 
of  Human  Knowledge  the  Incorporeal  Nature  of  the  Soul 
and  the  immediate  Providence  of  a  Deity  In  opposition  to 
Sceptics  and  Atheists  also  to  open  a  Method  for  render- 
ing the  Sciences  more  easy,  useful,  and  compendious. 
Their  subject-matter  may  be  expressed  much  more 
simply  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  reality  of 
matter  consists  only  in  its  being  perceived  by  the 
mind,  a  theory  Johnson  indignantly  refuted  by  strik- 
ing his  foot  against  a  stone.  In  his  Essay  towards  a 
New  Theory  of  Vision  (1709),  Berkeley  had  shown  that 
the  only  quality  of  objects  really  seen  is  their  color, 
and  that  all  other  qualities  often  spoken  of  as  seen 
are  perceived  in  other  ways,  and,  by  association,  joined 
with  the  impression  of  color.  In  his  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  he  had  tried  to  show  that  all  qual- 
ities of  objects,  the  primary  as  well  as  the  secondary 
qualities,  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  perceiver  rather 
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than  in  an  external  object  perceived;  that  there  are, 
indeed,  no  external  objects  save  as  they  are  perceived 
in  the  mind.  Early  in  that  treatise  he  states  his  belief 
in  a  form  which  might  well  serve  as  a  summary  of 
the  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous :  '  That  nei- 
ther our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by 
the  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind  is  what  every- 
body will  allow.  And  to  me  it  seems  no  less  evident 
that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the 
sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together  (that  is, 
whatever  objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist  other- 
wise than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.' 1  The  proof  of 
this  principle  is  the  theme  of  the  first  dialogue ;  ref- 
utation of  the  suggestions  that,  if  not  existing  in  ob- 
jects, matter  may  be  the  substratum,  cause,  instrument; 
or  occasion,  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  theme  of  the 
second;  and  various  objections  to  this  whole  theory 
are  the  theme  of  the  third.  One  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions, clearly  developed  by  later  philosophers,  is  that 
this  denial  of  the  so-called  actual  existence  of  matter 
leads  naturally  to  scepticism  concerning  the  actual 
existence  of  spirit;  but  to  Berkeley  each  man's  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  spiritual  identity  is  the  incon- 
trovertible fact  which  should  check  any  such  view. 
Another  and  very  terrifying  objection  is  the  fearful 
isolation  which  this  theory  would  seemingly  bring  to 
each  human  soul.  If  the  objects  a  man  sees  and 
touches  have  reality  in  his  mind  only,  how  can  he 
have  faith  in  the  permanence  of  things?  Life  would 
seem  to  become  a  succession  of  fleeting  shadows, 
and  each  living  being  a  dreaming  Lady  of  Shalott, 
did  not  the  very  fact  that  human  experience  shows 
a  certain  permanence  in  the  so-called  external  world 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  all  that  we  perceive  exists 
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for  ever  in  an  eternal  mind.  Creation,  in  accordance 
with  this  belief,  meant  to  Berkeley  the  will  of  God 
that  the  objects  of  sense  should  become  manifest  to 
human  beings. 

When,  in  writing  these  dialogues,  Berkeley  ran  into 
a  new  mould  matter  already  set  forth  in  the  essay  on 
The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  he  did  so,  as  he 
explains  in  his  preface,  with  the  aim  of  enforcing  ideas 
difficult  to  grasp — ideas  that  had,  moreover,  met  with 
considerable  ridicule — and  with  the  hope  of  reaching 
an  audience  of  general  readers.  That  in  so  doing  he 
satisfied  the  wishes  of  one  friend  at  least,  is  indicated 
in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Sir  John  Percival,  who 
was  c  satisfied  he  had  now  made  his  meaning  much 
easier  to  understand,  dialogue  being  the  proper  method 
for  meeting  objections.'  l 

The  greater  concreteness  of  the  dialogues,  and  their 
stronger  power  of  appeal,  become  clear  through  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  earlier  treatise.  In  the 
fourth  section  of  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
for  instance,  Berkeley  had  written:  clt  is  indeed  an 
opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst  men,  that  houses, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  objects, 
have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their 
being  perceived  by  the  understanding.  But,  with 
how  great  an  assurance  and  acquiescence  soever  this 
Principle  may  be  entertained  in  the  world,  yet  who- 
ever shall  find  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in  question  may, 
if  I  mistake  not,  perceive  it  to  involve  a  manifest 
contradiction.'2  Contrast  with  this  a  corresponding 
passage  from  the  dialogues.  In  the  first  of  them, 
Philonous  says,  '  How  then  came  you  to  say,  you 
conceived  a  house  or  tree  existing  independent  and 

1  Quoted  on  p.  80  of  Eraser's  Berkeley,  Pliiladelpliia,  1881. 
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out  of  all  minds  whatsoever?'  Hylas  replies:  'That 
was  I  own  an  oversight;  but  stay,  let  me  consider 
what  led  me  into  it.— It  is  a  pleasant  mistake  enough. 
As  I  was  thinking  of  a  tree  in  a  solitary  place,  where 
no  one  was  present  to  see  it,  methought  that  was  to 
conceive  a  tree  as  existing  unperceived  or  unthought 
of;  not  considering  that  I  myself  conceived  it  all  the 
while.  But  now  I  plainly  see  that  all  I  can  do  is  to 
frame  ideas  in  my  own  mind.  I  may  indeed  con- 
ceive in  my  own  thoughts  the  idea  of  a  tree,  or  a 
house,  or  a  mountain,  but  that  is  all.  And  this  is 
far  from  proving  that  I  can  conceive  them  existing 
out  of  the  minds  of  all  Spirits?  l  Here  the  thought,  as 
it  is  revolved,  and  shaped,  and  made  more  concrete, 
in  the  mind  of  a  human  being,  gains  greatly  in  human 
interest. 

A  specimen  of  the  swifter  movement  of  these  dia- 
logues may  also  suggest  some  of  the  advantages  of 
their  form  as  well  as  their  absolute  clearness  of  ex- 
pression : 

Hyl.  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  think;  but  still  there 
are  some  scruples  remain  with  me.  .  .  .  Do  we  not  perceive 
the  stars  and  moon,  for  example,  to  be  a  great  way  off?  Is 
not  this,  I  say,  manifest  to  the  senses? 

Phil.  Do  you  not  in  a  dream  too  perceive  those  or  the 
like  objects? 

Hyl.     I  do. 

Phil.  And  have  they  not  then  the  same  appearance  of 
being  distant? 

Hyl.     They  have. 

Phil.  But  you  do  not  thence  conclude  the  apparitions  in 
a  dream  to  be  without  the  mind? 

Hyl.    By  no  means. 

Phil.  You  ought  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  sensible 
objects  are  without  the  mind,  from  their  appearance  or  man- 
ner wherein  they  are  perceived. 
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The  personalities  of  the  two  speakers  in  these  di- 
alogues are  not  strongly  marked.  They  speak  like 
two  agreeable  English  gentlemen,  of  whom  one  has 
settled  and  positive  opinions,  and  the  other  is  open 
and  fair-minded,  ready  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
wrong  if  convinced  by  real  argument.  Other,  more 
personal  touches  of  characterization,  are  few.  Philo- 
nous,  who  represents  Berkeley's  own  positive  beliefs, 
does  indeed  grow  a  bit  impatient  at  times.  He  has 
asked  a  question,  and  the  reply  is  apparently  not 
immediate.  Thereupon  he  exclaims,  'How  long  must 
I  wait  for  an  answer,  Hylas?'  In  general,  however, 
they  are  two  clear-headed  thinkers,  intent,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  things  else,  on  the  close  argument  which 
should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Because  Berkeley,  too,  was  so  intent  on  the  clarify- 
ing of  his  subject-matter  that  he  had  little  thought 
for  other  things,  because  he  was  young  and  somewhat 
narrow  in  his  interests,  and  saw  the  things  he  dealt 
with  in  a  white  light  that  set  them  off  from  the 
remaining  facts  of  life,  he  gave  little  more  attention  to 
the  setting  of  these  dialogues  than  to  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  speakers.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
touches  that  help  to  localize  the  conversation.  Hylas, 
after  a  greeting  from  his  friend,  declares :  c  My  thoughts 
were  so  taken  up  with  a  subject  I  was  discoursing 
of  last  night,  that  finding  I  could  not  sleep,  I  resolved 
to  rise  and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.' *  And  Philonous 
expatiates  to  some  extent  on  the  delights  of  the  place 
and  the  season,  before  the  more  formal  and  serious 
conversation  begins.  At  the  close  of  this  dialogue 
there  is  a  still  more  suggestive  touch  of  localization. 
Hylas  feels  the  need  of  time  to  think  over  what  has 
been  said,  and  therefore  suggests  pausing  for  an 
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interval.     4Hark';   replies  Philonous,  'is  not  this  the 
college  bell? 

Hyl.     It  rings  for  prayers. 

Phil.    We   will   go  in  then,  if  you  please,  and  meet  here 
again  to-morrow  morning.' * 

Few  other  such  glimpses  of  their  surroundings  are 
given  until  the  very  end  of  the  last  dialogue,  when 
the  closing  words  of  Philonous  find  the  whole  trend 
of  the  argument  reflected  in  the  sparkling  fountain 
near  them:  'You  see,  Hylas,  the  water  of  yonder 
fountain,  how  it  is  forced  upwards,  in  a  round  column, 
to  a  certain  height,  at  which  it  breaks,  and  falls  back 
into  the  basin  from  whence  it  rose:  its  ascent,  as 
well  as  descent,  proceeding  from  the  same  uniform 
law  or  principle  of  gravitation.  Just  so,  the  same 
Principles  which,  at  first  view,  lead  to  Scepticism, 
pursued  to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  Common 
Sense.' 2 

These  closing  words  also  suggest  something  of  the 
simplicity  and  lucidity  of  Berkeley's  style  in  the  dia- 
logues, as  well  as  its  skilful  appeal  to  the  concrete. 
They  are  un  dramatic,  and  they  are  academic  in  tone, 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  student  rather  than 
that  of  the  larger  world  outside  of  college  walls.  The 
two  earnest  seekers  after  truth  are  so  carried  away 
by  the  zeal  of  their  search  that  they  disregard  all 
other  things ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  natural  difficulty  of 
their  subject-matter,  they  succed  for  the  most  part  in 
carrying  the  reader  with  them.  And  the  intense 
warmth  of  feeling  with  which  Berkeley  represents 
their  conversation,  and  his  absolute  sincerity,  reflected 
in  the  qualities  of  a  style  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
matter,  add  human  interest  to  a  discussion  that  would 
otherwise  seem  remote  from  our  general  sympathies. 
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When,  in  1732,  Berkeley  published  Alciphron,  or 
The  Minute  Philosopher,  he  had  lived  as  well  as  thought, 
and  had  come  to  have  broader  reaches  of  vision  than 
in  the  earlier  days.  As  the  result  of  his  philanthropic 
desire  to  found  a  great  college  in  America,  he  had 
lived  for  three  years  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  had 
full  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  evils  which  seemed  to 
him  rampant  in  the  progress  of  free  thought,  perhaps 
even  to  exaggerate  them  a  little.  There,  in  the  spot 
among  the  rocks  on  the  coast  where  he  thought  and 
studied  and  talked  with  his  friend,  the  American  Samuel 
Johnson,  he  wrote  the  dialogues  characterized  by 
Professor  Eraser  as  'more  fitted  than  any  in  English 
literature  to  recall  the  charm  of  Plato  and  Cicero.7 

This  group  of  seven  dialogues  follows  the  narrative 
method  throughout.  The  narrator,  Dion,  is  Berkeley 
himself,  who  is  visiting  the  country-house  of  his  friend 
Euphranor,  and  who  writes  to  Theages  an  account  of 
the  conversations  held  during  this  visit.  A  neighboring 
gentleman,  Crito,  has  visiting  him  Alciphron,  'no 
stranger  either  to  men  or  books,'  and  Lysicles,  a  youth 
of  liveliness  and  of  fashion,  both  freethinkers;  and 
it  is  at  the  house  of  Crito,  who  has  asked  Euphranor 
and  Dion  to  pass  a  week  with  him,  that  these  talks 
on  free  thought  and  Christianity  take  place.  The 
leisurely  nature  of  this  mtroductor}^  narration  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  impetuosity  and  intensity  we  ob- 
serve at  the  very  outset  of  the  earlier  dialogues. 
Berkeley  has  now  a  wider  outlook,  as  well  as  greater 
maturity  of  mind;  he  can  afford  to  wait  a  little,  and 
approach  his  subject  slowly. 

After  introducing  the  speakers,  he  goes  on  to  tell 
of  the  conversation  which  followed.  Euphranor  satis- 
fies his  curiosity  with  regard  to  freethinking — for 
which  he  later  uses  the  name  minute  philosophy — by 
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questioning  Alciphron,  and  the  latter  attempts  to  justify 
his  atheism  in  arguments  that  are  easily  overthrown. 
Euphranor  later  suggests  that,  even  were  freethinking 
best  for  the  individual,  the  good  of  the  whole  social 
order  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  this  social 
good  may  perhaps  he  bound  up  with  a  belief  in  God 
and  in  established  moral  laws.  Lysicles,  then,  in  the 
second  dialogue,  puts  forward  Mandeville's  theory  as 
expressed  in  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  arguing  that  private 
vice  may  actually  bring  about  public  good.  He  first 
uses  the  specious  argument  that  such  vice  puts  money 
in  circulation;  and  when  this  cannot  stand,  he  goes 
back  to  the  thought  that  the  individual  good,  whether 
or  not  it  lead  to  vice,  is  to  be  sought  above  all  things 
and  at  all  costs.  Crito  and  Euphranor  maintain  suc- 
cessfully that  the  satisfaction  of  animal  passion  does 
not  bring  the  highest  good,  even  to  individuals.  In 
the  next  dialogue,  Alciphron  urges  Shaftesbury's  theory 
that  virtue  should  depend  only  on  an  innate  sense 
of  honor,  with  no  definite  code  of  moral  or  religious 
principles.  His  Christian  opponents  show  that  this 
aesthetic  sense  cannot  be  trusted  to  establish  virtue 
surely  and  universally.  From  this  point  the  argument 
is  brought,  naturally,  to  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  God— the  main  battle  to  be  fought,  and  that  which 
forms  the  natural  climax,  in  the  fourth  dialogue,  of 
the  whole  series.  Euphranor's  proof  of  the  being  of 
God  is  based  on  the  analogy  of  our  judgment  of 
human  beings ;  we  infer  a  Supreme  Reason  from  the 
reasonable  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part.  The 
fifth  dialogue  turns  on  the  practical  value  and  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  Christianity,  which  Alciphron  finally 
allows  to  be  a  useful  and  expedient  religion,  though 
he  will  not  grant  its  truth.  He  raises  objections  to 
it,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  dialogues,  and  in  the  end 
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remains  an  unbeliever,  although,  as  Crito  says  to  him, 
4  sceptic  as  you  are,  you  own  it  probable  there  is  a 
God,  certain  that  the  Christian  religion  is  useful, 
possible  it  may  be  true,  certain  that,  if  it  be,  the 
minute  philosophers  are  in  a  bad  way.  This  being 
the  case,  how  can  it  be  questioned  what  course  a 
wise  man  should  take  ? ' l 

The  vividness  of  the  setting  of  these  dialogues,  as 
well  as  their  fine  simplicity  of  expression,  is  sugges- 
ted in  the  picture  of  Newport  given  in  the  narrative 
introduction  to  the  fifth  dialogue :  '  Here  we  had  a 
prospect  on  one  hand  of  a  narrow  bay  or  creek  of 
the  sea,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  a  coast  beauti- 
fied with  rocks  and  woods,  and  green  banks  and 
farmhouses.  At  the  end  of  the  bay  was  a  small  town, 
placed  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which,  from  the 
advantage  of  its  situation,  made  a  considerable  figure. 
Several  fishing  boats  and  lighters,  gliding  up  and 
down  on  a  surface  as  smooth  and  bright  as  glass, 
enlivened  the  prospect.  On  the  other  side,  we  looked 
down  on  green  pastures,  flocks,  and  herds  basking 
beneath  in  sunshine,  while  we,  in  our  superior  sit- 
uation, enjoyed  the  freshness  of  air  and  shade."2 

In  the  quiet  of  such  surroundings  as  these  Berkeley 
seldom  grew  impassioned,  but  his  earnestness  and 
clear  insight  have  compelling  power.  And  though 
his  defense  of  Christianity  is  not  such  as  would  be 
effective  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  the  quiet 
dignity  and  keen  good  sense  of  the  English  country 
gentlemen  who  argue  for  it,  the  affectations  of  fashion 
and  learning  of  the  men  of  the  town  who  argue 
against  it,  remain  to  give  us  glimpses  of  English  life 
as  in  a  clear  picture.  The  great  value  of  these  dia- 
logues, beyond  their  charm  of  style  and  beyond  any 
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interest  that  may  be  due  to  their  rather  heavy  subject- 
matter,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  tend,  in  some  meas- 
ure at  least,  to  show  us  not  mere  thought  but  men 
thinking,  and  thus,  in  a  real  sense,  to  approach  the 
Platonic  dialogue.  The  thought  is  always  clear  and 
well  defined;  the  argument  is  in  every  case  brought 
to  a  real  conclusion.  Naturally  enough,  the  sceptics 
remain  unconvinced ;  they  are  sceptics  still  at  the  end, 
even  as  the  sophists  of  Socrates'  day,  however  thor- 
oughly argued  down,  remained  sophists  still.  It  was 
the  disciples  who  stood  beside  Socrates  who  learned 
wisdom  from  the  men  who  talked,  as  well  as  from  the 
words  they  spoke,  and  so  it  is  with  -the  readers  who 
turn  to  Berkeley.  His  dialogues  show  us  the  nature 
of  eighteenth-century  'minute  philosophy'  by  pic- 
turing to  us  actual  minute  philosophers,  and  thus 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  concrete  results  of  their 
manner  of  thought. 

As  compared  with  the  earlier  group  of  dialogues, 
these  have  more  breadth  and  less  intensity  of  thought. 
They  lack  something  of  the  keen  and  eager  interest 
that  presses  on,  in  the  Hylas  dialogues,  to  a  goal  so 
clearly  seen  that  the  author  can  recognize  no  other; 
something  of  the  overflowing  desire  to  bring  others 
to  that  goal,  the  human  sympathy  and  intellectual 
yearning,  the  very  narrowness  of  outlook,  which  mark 
the  earlier  group.  But  they  add,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  the  element  of  character-interest,  and,  in  giving 
more  than  the  mere  quintessence  of  thought,  they 
better  justify  their  form.  And  yet,  though  the  speakers 
are  not  without  personality,  the  dialogues  remain  far 
more  weighted  down  with  thought  than  those  of 
Plato.  There  is  less  relief  to  the  tension  of  the 
thought,  and  far  less  dramatic  force.  A  final  estimate 
of  Berkeley's  dialogues,  fully  mindful  of  their  nobil- 
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ity  of  thought  and  warmth  of  feeling,  must  lay  chief 
stress  on  -the  absolute  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the 
transparent  beauty  of  style  that  give  his  arguments 
literary  as  well  as  philosophic  power,  and  must  not 
claim  for  them  the  absolute  perfection  of  form  which 
can  come  to  the  dialogue  only  when  its  speakers 
are  still  more  fully  endowed  with  dramatic  life. 

Bernard  Mandeville,  though  unworthy  of  a  place 
beside  Berkeley,  must  receive  passing  mention  among 
eighteenth-century  writers  of  philosophical  dialogues, 
because  of  the  notoriety  he  gained  by  promulgating 
a  certain  very  startling  doctrine.  In  1714  he  pub- 
lished some  verses  in  heroic  couplets  entitled,  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits.  This 
production,  attacking  Shaftesbury's  ethical  system 
from  a  far  lower  plane,  showed  what  might  become 
of  virtue,  if  honor  alone  were  trusted  to  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  conduct.  The  startling  effrontery  of  the 
satire  brought  it  quickly  before  a  wide  public,  and 
the  author,  enjoying  his  popularity,  wrote  various 
defenses  of  his  poem,  finally,  in  1729,  publishing  six 
dialogues  in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  his  views. 
In  1732,  after  reading  the  attack  upon  his  doctrines 
in  the  second  dialogue  of  Berkeley's  Alciphron,  he 
also  wrote  A  Letter  to  Dion,  in  which,  under  cover  of 
a  complaint  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  Berkeley, 
figured  as  Dion  in  the  dialogue,  he  again  enjoyed 
bringing  himself  before  the  public. 

The  thought  of  the  original  satire  is  summarized 
in  the  lines  : 

Thus  every  Part  was  full  of  Vice, 
Yet  the  whole  Mass  a  Paradise ; 1 

and   the  weaknesses  and  low  motives  suggested  by 
1  Ed.  of  1723,  p.  9. 
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the  most  pessimistic  views  of  human  nature  are  heaped 
upon  the  race  of  bees. 

In  the  preface  to  the  dialogues,  in  1729,  Mandeville 
refers  to  Shaftesbury  when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
modern  love  of  the  word  virtue :  '  They  mean  nothing 
by  it,  but  a  great  Veneration  for  whatever  is  courtly 
or  sublime,  and  an  equal  Aversion  to  everything  that 
is  vulgar  or  unbecoming.  They  seem  to  imagine, 
that  it  chiefly  consists  in  a  strict  Compliance  to  the 
Rules  of  Politeness  and  all  the  Laws  of  Honour.'  * 
Like  Shaftesbury,  he  makes  introductory  remarks  as 
to  the  ways  of  pamphleteers  in  their  handling  of  the 
dialogue,  and  contrasts  with  those  ways  the  pro- 
cedure of  Plato  and  Cicero,  concluding  that  lack  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  this  type  of  literature  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  English  dialogue- 
writers  of  his  age  deserve  little  commendation.  He 
then  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  own  plan,  and  to  discuss 
the  characters  and  disposition  of  his  interlocutors. 

The  six  dialogues  which  follow  these  remarks  con- 
sist chiefly  of  conversations  between  Horatio  and 
Cleomenes,  the  one  representing  Shaftesbury's  views, 
the  other  those  of  Mandeville  himself.  The  author's 
low  view  of  human  nature,  and  mean  conceptions  of 
the  motives  and  acts  that  make  up  human  living,  are 
so  thoroughly  reflected  in  all  he  writes  that  one 
would  gladly  hasten  past  even  the  briefest  considera- 
tion of  his  dialogues.  In  general,  they  imitate  Shaftes- 
bury's manner;  they  certainly  have  all  its  obvious 
faults,  with  none  of  its  better  qualities.  They  are 
full  of  a  similar  desire  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere 
of  the  fashionable  world,  but  the  imputation  to  man- 
kind of  the  lowest  motives  instead  of  the  highest 
changes  their  tone  completely.  Such  philosophical 
1  Ed.  of  1729,  p.  xii. 
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value  as  they  have  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  exhibit 
with  great  clearness  the  weakness  of  Shaftesbury's 
system  of  morals ;  but  their  superficial  cleverness  of 
manner  fails  to  atone  artistically  for  their  lack  of 
sound  and  deep  thought. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  a  man  like  Mandeville 
to  the  first  great  English  philosopher  after  Berkeley. 
David  Hume,  the  clear  thinker,  the  doubter,  the  writer 
whose  works  were  the  i  direct  or  indirect  occasion  of 
the  philosophical  activity  of  Europe  for  more  than  a 
century,'1  is  also  numbered  in  the  group  of  philos- 
ophers who  made  use  of  the  dialogue-form.  His  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Religion,  first  published  after 
his  death,  had  been  written  by  the  year  1751. 2  They 
represent  a  single  conversation,  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  as  it  was  set  down  by  Pamphilus,  the  supposed 
narrator.  The  speakers,  Greeks  again,  typify  three 
attitudes  towards  religion — the  attitude  of  the  narrow- 
minded  orthodox  Christian,  of  the  broad-minded  theist, 
and  of  the  thorough  sceptic.  From  a  question  of  edu- 
cational method  easily  introduced  in  connection  with 
Cleanthes'  guardianship  of  the  young  Pamphilus,  and 
involving  the  time  when,  after  logic  and  ethics  and 
physics,  the  '  nature  of  the  gods '  should  be  a  subject 
for  study,  they  pass  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
God. 

Demea's  view,  that  of  the  mystic,  is  that  God  is 
unknowable  in  terms  of  our  intellectual  understanding. 
He  may  be  experienced,  but  cannot  be  defined.  To 
Cleanthes  such  mysticism  seems  close  to  scepticism. 
The  thought  of  Cleanthes,  who  follows  up  the  argument 
from  design,  is  that  a  rational  universe  leads  one  back 

1  Eraser,  Berkeley,  Philadelphia,  1881,  p.  223. 

2  Huxley,   Hume ;   -with  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley,   London,. 
1894,  p.  169. 
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to  a  rational  God,  as  the  acts  and  creations  of  men 
lead  one  to  the  conception  of  rational  human  beings. 
His  God  is  criticized  by  the  others  as  anthropomorphic. 
Philo,  in  true  sceptical  spirit,  occupies  himself  chiefly 
in  attacking  the  arguments  of  his  friend.  To  him,  anal- 
ogy is  an  unsafe  principle  to  follow,  and  a  priori 
reasoning  necessarily  weak.  Moreover,  the  argument 
from  design,  even  if  it  be  granted  to  prove  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  Creator,  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  Creator  a  moral  being.  The  sin  and  pain  and 
lack  of  justice  in  the  world,  even  if  they  may  be  ac- 
knowledged as  consistent  with  the  oversight  of  a  moral 
God,  cannot  be  thought  to  prove  his  existence,  accord- 
ing to  Philo.  But  after  the  departure  of  the  orthodox 
Demea,  Philo  allows  himself  to  subscribe  to  a  belief 
in  natural  theology,  provided  it  be  limited  to  this  single 
proposition :  '  That  the  cause  or  causes  of  order  in  the 
universe  probably  bear  some  remote  analogy  to  human 
intelligence '. 

Though  our  concern  is  with  the  dialogue-form  of 
this  work,  that  form  cannot  but  be  determined  by  the 
writer's  attitude  toward  the  theories  he  sets  forth,  and 
we  are  therefore  interested  in  a  letter  written  by  Hume 
to  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  March  10, 1751.  In  the  course 
of  this  letter  he  writes :  '  You  would  perceive  by  the 
sample  I  have  given  you  that  I  make  Cleanthes  the 
hero  of  this  dialogue;  whatever  you  can  think  of,  to 
strengthen  that  side  of  the  argument,  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  me.'  He  then  speaks  of  his  earlier 
'  anxious  scent  after  arguments  to  confirm  the  common 
opinion,'  and  the  doubts  which  came  to  him.  Later, 
' I  could  wish  Cleanthes'  argument  could  be  so  an- 
alyzed as  to  be  rendered  quite  formal  and  regular. 

1  Hume,  a  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  and  Dialogues  concerning  Natural 
Religion,  ed.  Green  and  Grose,  London,  1874,  2.  407. 
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The  propensity  of  the  mind  towards  it— unless  that 
propensity  were  as  strong  and  universal  as  that  to 
believe  in  our  senses  and  experience — will  still,  I  am 
afraid,  be  esteemed  a  suspicious  foundation.' 1  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  in  spite  of  his  leaning  toward  a  broad 
theistic  view  of  God,  both  orthodoxy  and  complete 
scepticism  make  their  appeal  to  him  at  times.  Hence 
the  choice  of  dialogue  as  a  medium  for  expressing 
his  thoughts  on  this  subject  is  largely  due  to  his  own 
wavering  in  opinion. 

As  he  tells  us  in  the  introductory  remarks  made  by 
Pamphilus,  dialogue  seems  to  him  a  proper  choice 
for  the  method  of  composition  under  two  different 
circumstances — in  the  first  place,  when  the  subject- 
matter  is  so  trivial,  the  doctrine  so  obvious,  that  it 
needs  the  play  of  familiar  conversation  to  enliven  it, 
or  the  emphasis  of  repetition  to  give  it  force ;  in  the 
second  place,  when  the  question  to  be  discussed  is 
such  that  the  writer  can  have  no  fixed  determination 
with  regard  to  it.  It  is  for  this  second  reason  that 
he  chose  to  write  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion. 
One  might  naturally,  in  connection  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  dialogue-form,  question  this  opinion,  and  suggest 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  writer, 
but  rather  a  dramatic  conception  of  thought  as  shaped 
by  personality  and  dramatic  power  in  revealing  such 
a  relation,  that  will  produce  great  dialogues ;  we  note, 
at  least,  that  Hume  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  give 
dramatic  quality  to  his  dialogues.  The  orthodox 
Demea,  indeed,  leaves  his  friends  in  something  of  a 
huif,  as  he  becomes  clearly  convinced  of  the  scepti- 
cism of  Philo.  Here  we  have  a  bit  of  characterization, 
and  again  we  feel  something  of  the  dignity  and  solidity 
of  Cleanthes,  and  the  intellectual  acuteness  of  Philo 
1  Huxley,  Hume,  p.  173,  note. 
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throughout.  But  the  more  individualizing  touches  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  conversation,  under  his 
management,  is  easy,  graceful,  and  natural  enough, 
and  conveniently  sets  forth  various  opposing  theories ; 
and  such  convenience  of  structure  seems  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  chosen  form  of  expression. 

As  compared  with  the  dialogues  of  Berkeley,  these 
of  Hume  are  marked  most  strongly,  perhaps,  by  their 
cold,  intellectual,  passionless  quality.  The  very  un- 
certainty of  Hume's  views  on  religious  matters  would 
prevent  his  showing  strong  feeling  in  such  a  discussion, 
were  it  his  tendency  to  do  so  in  any  case.  As  a  result, 
the  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion  do  not  greatly 
move  the  reader.  Intellectually,  indeed,  they  cannot 
fail  to  please  him,  for  they  are  lucid  and  clear  to  a 
degree  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  rather  scornfully  remarked, 
suggests  the  best  French  prose,  and  surpass  much 
even  of  that  which  we  call  good  in  English.  They 
are  simple  and  untechnical  in  expression,  and  gain 
power  through  a  frequent  use  of  figure.  Both  the 
figure  and  the  rhythm  of  the  following  passage,  for 
instance,  are  worthy  of  note:  'In  like  manner  as  a 
tree  sheds  its  seed  into  the  neighboring  fields,  and 
produces  other  trees,  so  the  great  vegetable,  the  world, 
or  this  planetary  system,  produces  within  itself  certain 
seeds,  which  being  scattered  into  the  surrounding 
chaos,  vegetate  into  new  worlds.  A  comet,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  seed  of  a  world ;  and  after  it  has  been 
fully  ripened,  by  passing  from  sun  to  sun,  and  star 
to  star,  it  is  at  last  tossed  into  the  unformed  elements 
which  everywhere  surround  this  universe,  and  imme- 
diately sprouts  up  into  a  new  system.' 1  Such  a  passage 
suggests  that  Hume's  dialogues  have  an  ease  far  more 
natural  than  that  of  Shaftesbury.  They  have,  indeed, 
1  Ed.  Green  and  Grose,  2.  421. 
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attained  to  expression  so  translucent  that  the  thought 
shines  through,  undimmed.  Though  these  conver- 
sations have  too  little  dramatic  quality  to  be  among 
the  first  of  dialogues,  we  are  ready  to  agree  with 
Huxley  that  a  man  may  well  learn  from  Berkeley  and 
Hume  not  only  how  to  think,  but  also  how  great 
masters  of  the  English  language  have  used  it  with 
power  and  force.' l 

With  Shaftesbury,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  the  eight- 
eenth century  philosophical  dialogue  had  run  its  course. 
But  another  eighteenth-century  writer  who  was  not  of 
the  direct  line  of  these  philosophers,  though  a  critic 
of  Shaftesbury  and  Berkeley,  left  behind  him  a  series 
of  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,2  and  two  Dialogues 
on  the  Uses  of  Foreign  Travel.3  This  was  Bishop  Hurd, 
a  pleasant  writer  whose  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance 
helped  to  strengthen  the  romantic  movement.  His 
dialogues  offended  Johnson  by  their  '  wofully  whiggish 
cast,'  but  were  much  admired  by  others.  Having 
decided  that  the  essential  fault  in  English  philosoph- 
ical dialogues  consisted  in  their  use  of  fictitious  speak- 
ers, he  himself  naturally  avoided  that  fault  by  intro- 
ducing into  his  conversations  men  well  known  in 
literature  or  statesmanship  or  ecclesiastical  authority. 
In  the  preface  to  his  third  edition,  he  theorized  at 
some  length  about  this,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  dialogue.  The  dramatic  and  philosophic 
elements  cannot  exist  in  equal  measure,  he  believed ; 
hence  he  would  reduce  the  character-element.  Char- 
acter should  be  suggested  only  in  general,  not  in  its 
finer  and  more  minute  particularities.  In  writing  his 
own  dialogues,  his  method  was  argumentative,  but  his 
subjects  often  such  as  could  not  be  settled  by  ar- 
gument. Hence  the  difficulty  in  classifying  these 

1  Huxley,  Hume,  p.  xii.        2  London,  1759.         » London,  1764. 
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dialogues;  for  they  are  often  expository  rather  than 
philosophic,  yet  have  a  more  or  less  philosophic  aim. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  of  The  Moral  and  Political 
Dialogues,  for  instance,  entitled  On  the  Golden  Age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Digby,  Arbuthnot,  and  Addison,  wand- 
ering about  near  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  fall  into  talk 
of  the  age  when  the  castle  was  in  its  glory.  The 
talk  soon  becomes  an  argument  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  that  age  and  their  own — a  matter  almost 
as  difficult  to  settle  as  the  question  whether  winter 
or  summer  is  best  for  the  world.  Two  other  dialogues 
On  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Government  are  mainly 
didactic  and  expository;  those  On  the  Uses  of  Foreign 
Travel  are  perhaps  the  most  nearly  philosophical. 

Bishop  Hurd's  practice  was  consistent  with  his  theory 
in  making  the  characterization  of  his  speakers  a  matter 
of  fairly  slight  importance;  for  we  do  not  recognize 
the  living  accents  of  men  like  Addison  or  the  philos- 
opher Locke;  hence  they  have  not  gained  greatly 
in  casting  off  the  Greek  names  so  objectionable  to 
their  author.  Hurd  has  followed  after  Lucian  as  well 
as  Plato  and  Cicero ;  he  has,  indeed,  some  of  the 
lightness  of  Lucian's  manner,  but  with  far  less  grace 
and  sparkle  and  humor;  and  so  the  qualities  that 
pleased  his  own  age  have  not  been  sufficient  to  in- 
sure him  Lucian's  perennial  charm. 

The  writers  already  mentioned  are  the  most  typical 
as  well  as  the  most  important  of  those  who  have 
written  philosophical  dialogues  in  England,  and  they 
serve  to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  the  form,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  it  sometimes  attained.  The  diffi- 
culties were  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter,  for  a  search  after  philosophic  truth  must  ever 
make  considerable  demands  upon  the  reader's  power 
of  thought.  But  through  the  use  of  the  dialogue-form 
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the  eighteenth-century  philosophers  always  added,  in 
some  measure,  a  human  interest  that  helped  to  over- 
come these  difficulties.  The  excellence  of  their  work, 
best  exemplified  by  that  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and 
especially  by  Berkeley's  Alciphron,  showed  that  dia- 
logues, closely  imitative  in  their  nature,  and  lacking 
in  the  highest  dramatic  qualities,  could  give  in  con- 
versational guise  so  clear  and  lucid  a  statement  of 
philosophic  thought,  with  such  distinction  of  style, 
that  the  dialogue-form  must  remain  inseparable  from 
our  thought  of  eighteenth-century  philosophy  in  Eng- 
land. 


VI. 

THE  DIALOGUE  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

Those  who  have  written  English  dialogues  in  modern 
times  have  tended,  in  general,  to  take  freer  advantage 
than  earlier  writers  of  the  possibilities  of  the  dialogue- 
method,  and,  especially  of  late  years,  to  assimilate 
their  dialogues  more  completely  to  the  conditions  of 
the  life  from  which  they  have  sprung.  The  nineteenth 
century,  in  its  use  of  the  dialogue,  stands  with  rela- 
tion to  preceding  times  in  England  very  much  as  did 
the  age  of  Lucian  with  respect  to  the  ages  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Lucian  saw  that  the  dialogues  of  feeble 
philosophers,  lacking  the  divine  spark  of  the  master, 
followed  him  from  so  distant  a  point  that  they  were 
like  him  merely  in  the  outer  shells  of  their  expres- 
sion, and  that  they  had  but  imitated  what  was  least 
.significant  in  him.  And  therefore  when  Lucian  himself 
chose  the  dialogue  as  his  means  of  expression,  he 
made  it  a  new  thing  in  literature. 

The  greater  freedom  of  the  nineteenth-century  dia- 
logues is  probably  due  less  to  the  actual  influence  of 
Lucian  than  to  a  spirit  like  his  animating  a  later  age. 
He  was  certainly  known — well  known — to  Landor, 
whose  Imaginary  Conversations  form  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  dialogue-writing  within  recent  times ; 
but  the  very  essence  of  his  spirit  is  such  that  direct 
imitation  of  him  is  more  than  difficult.  Moreover,  his 
various  forms  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  Proteus, 
and  no  single  dialogue  could  therefore  reproduce  his 
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characteristics.1  Yet,  in  general,  whenever  the  narra- 
tive and  descriptive  elements  are  strong  in  the  dia- 
logue, whenever  the  dramatic  qualities  in  it  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  character  for  its  own  sake, 
whether  or  not  the  satirical  spirit  be  combined  with 
these  characteristics,  we  can  recognize  the  kinship 
of  such  a  dialogue  with  those  of  Lucian. 

The  livelier  dialogues  that  had  been  used  for 
polemical  purposes  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  be- 
come more  sober  and  conventional  as  time  went  on ; 
the  eighteenth-century  expository  dialogues  were  apt 
to  be  dull  of  tone;  and  the  philosophical  dialogues, 
whatever  their  ease  or  charm  of  manner,  were  neces- 
sarily of  a  serious  nature.  The  attempted  liveliness 
of  Kurd  or  of  Lyttelton  had  not  the  keenest  intel- 
lectual vigor  or  dramatic  ability  to  sustain  it,  and 
thus  had  not  availed  to  change  the  current  of  Eng- 
lish dialogues.  But  the  French  had  adopted  the  lighter 
manner  of  dialogue-writing  earlier  than  the  nineteenth 
century.  Not  only  Fontenelle  and  Fenelon,  but 
Diderot  and  Voltaire,  among  others,  had  written  dia- 
logues that  had  some  of  the  lightness  and  grace  one 
would  expect  from  a  nation  that  has  prized  social 
development,  and  has,  accordingly,  encouraged  the 
art  of  conversation.  Voltaire  had  found  the  satiric 
spirit  of  Lucian  especially  akin  to  his  own,  and  had 
written,  with  perhaps  more  sting  than  either  Lucian 
or  Erasmus,  in  such  a  dialogue  as  L'Empereur  de  la 
Chine  et  le  Frere  Rigolet ;  he  had  even  pictured  these 

1  His  influence  is  suggested  in  such  dialogues  as  two  entitled : 
A  dialogue  between  the  ghost  of  General  Montgomery  just  arrived  from 
the  Elysian  fields,  and  an  American  delegate,  in  a  "wood  near  Phila- 
delphia, 1776  (by  Thomas  Paine?);  and  A  Dialogue  between  the 
Devil  and  a  Socinian  Divine,  on  the  Confines  of  the  other  World, 
Edinburgh,  1791  (by  John  Jamieson?). 
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two  humorists  in  his  Lucien,  Erasme,  et  Rabelais 
dans  les  Champs  Ely  sees.  Through  the  stimulus  of 
such  French  writers,  and  the  new  modes  of  life  and 
thought  that  came  with  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  natural  that  the  English  should  turn  the  dialogue 
to  more  varied  uses,  and  make  its  tone  less  con- 
ventional. 

They  came  to  do  so  only  gradually,  however,  cling- 
ing rather  tenaciously  to  older  customs  that  belonged 
with  the  powdered  wigs  and  more  formal  manners 
of  the  preceding  age.  Among  the  earlier  dialogues 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  to  note  several 
that  read  much  like  those  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hazlitt's  Self-love  and  Benevolence^-  for  instance,  is  one 
of  these,  though  it  has  perhaps  greater  bluntness  and 
directness  than  most  eighteenth-century  writings.  The 
seriousness  of  tone  in  this  dialogue  is  even  intensi- 
fied in  Shelley's  A  Refutation  of  Deism:  in  a  Dialogue* 
the  rarest  and  perhaps  least  known  of  all  the  poet's 
works.  l  The  object  of  the  following  Dialogue.' 
Shelley  wrote  in  his  preface,  4is  to  prove  that  the 
system  of  Deism  is  untenable.  It  is  attempted  to  show 
that  there  is  no  alternative  between  Atheism  and 
Christianity ;  that  the  evidences  of  the  Being  of  God 
are  to  be  deduced  from  no  other  principles  than  those 
of  Divine  Revelation.'  The  speakers  in  this  conver- 
sation are  not  dramatically  conceived;  the  reasoning 
is  based  on  points  that  are  decidedly  superficial;  the 
ending  is  inconclusive,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
entirely  unconvincing.  The  argument  against  Christ- 
ianity is  especially  weak,  but  the  thought  of  both 

1  First  published  in  1839  in  Sketches  and  Essays,   collected  by 
his  son. 

2  Published  in  1814.     Included  in  Shelley's  Prose  Works,  ed. 
Shepherd,  London,  1888. 
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speakers  flows  throughout  in  conventional  channels, 
and  lacks  real  depth.  Only  the  rhythm  of  Shelley's 
style  affords  any  satisfaction  to  the  reader  of  this  dia- 
logue. 

Drummond's  Dialogues  on  Prophecy *  serve  as  an 
example  of  expository  dialogues  of  this  period  that 
followed  the  established  customs  of  earlier  times. 
They  purport  to  be  the  account  of  actual  conver- 
sations held  by  the  author  with  his  friends,  and  pos- 
sibly depend  on  memory  rather  than  art.  They  no 
doubt  owed  their  chief  interest  at  the  time  they  were 
published  to  the  fact  that  they  represented  the  actual 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Marsh,  Frere,  Wolff,  and 
Drummond  himself;  these  persons  figure  under  Greek 
names,  however ;  they  are  not  treated  dramatically ; 
and  Drummond,  writing  from  memory,  assumes  entire 
responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed. 

Such  writers  as  these  carried  on  traditional  methods 
in  their  dialogues;  but  even  before  the  publication 
of  the  conversations  last  mentioned,  a  new  manner 
had  been  introduced.  The  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  which 
appeared  in  BlackwoocTs  Magazine  from  1822  to  1835, 
owed  nothing  save  their  conversational  form  to  the 
dialogues  of  the  past.  Brilliant,  rambling,  various  in 
their  interests,  and  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
anything  conventional,  they  had  much  to  do  with 
establishing  the  fame  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  well 
as  of  their  chief  author.  This  author  was  John  Wilson, 
better  known  as  the  Christopher  North  of  the  Nodes, 
and  those  who  joined  with  him  were  such  men  as 
Lockhart,  Sym,  Maginn,  and  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd. After  the  first  numbers,  Wilson  alone  became 
responsible  for  the  conversations,  though  he  often 

1  London,  1827. 
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worked  in  verse  or  prose  contributed  by  these  friends, 
and  the  papers  bear  the  imprint  of  his  vigorous  per- 
sonality. They  are  full  of  sparkling  wit,  conviviality, 
Toryism,  and  literary  criticism,  all  combined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  the  real  conversation  of  a  liter- 
ary and  thoroughly  unconventional  group  of  speakers  ; 
and  they  are  among  the  few  symposia  of  literature 
that  bring  before  us  a  coterie  of  real  and  gifted 
persons. 

The  only  claim  to  unity  these  conversations  can 
present  lies  in  the  dramatic  consistency  of  the  speakers. 
Each  is  himself  throughout,  not  necessarily  his  histor- 
ical self,  but  himself  as  conceived  by  the  writers  of 
the  series.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  forms  one  of  the 
central  figures  of  the  group,  with  his  poet's  intuition 
and  his  native  simplicity.  He  speaks  in  dialect — often 
with  real  eloquence — and  is  treated  with  respect  and 
affection  by  North  and  the  others  of  the  group. 
North  himself  in  his  editorial  capacity  presides  over 
the  gatherings  in  the  Blue  Parlor  or  the  dinners  about 
the  round  table,  and  acts  as  a  moderator  to  the  con- 
versation, as  well  as,  in  some  sort,  its  inspiration. 
The  vividness  of  characterization,  and  the  force  and 
wit  of  single  remarks,  make  readers  more  or  less 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  conversations  ramble 
from  point  to  point,  and  that,  after  one  has  read  them, 
the  chief  impression  that  remains  is  one  of  brilliant 
confusion.  Songs  are  sung  almost  as  frequently  as 
quarts  of  porter  disappear ;  and  literary  anecdotes  are 
numerous.  Wilson  and  Lockhart  and  the  others  of 
the  group  knew  many  of  the  literary  personages  of 
their  day,  and  their  vigorous  and  offhand  criticisms 
of  poets  or  poems  were  a  revolt  against  the  judicial 
manner  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  their  Tory  utter- 
ances were  against  its  politics. 
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Wilson's  warmest  admirers,  full  of  praise  for  the 
power  of  the  man,  lament  the  lack  of  centralization 
of  that  power.  Though  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  held 
him  somewhat  in  check,  through  the  necessity  of 
making  his  interlocutors  speak  in  character,  and  though 
they  have  generally  been  thought  to  show  him  at  his 
best,  even  these  productions  suggest  a  profusion  of 
gifts,  rather  than  gifts  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
very  colloquial  nature  of  the  language  used  naturally 
detracted  from  the  literary  quality  of  the  conversations. 
We  have  dwelt  on  them  thus  long,  however,  because 
they  have  been  an  influential  force  that  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  making  the  present-day  dialogue — 
the  dialogue  of  the  magazines — what  it  is.  Though 
not  sufficiently  unified  in  thought  or  purpose  to  be 
true  dialogues,  they  helped  to  mark  new  channels  for 
the  course  of  dialogue-writing. 

The  influence  of  Landor,  to  which  we  now  turn,  is 
of  a  very  different  sort.  But  since  Landor  was  led  to 
the  writing  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations  partly  through 
Southey's  plan  of  composing  colloquies,  we  pause  to 
speak  first  of  Southey's  work,  though  he  was  slower 
than  his  friend  in  bringing  it  before  the  public. 

In  1822  Southey  wrote  to  Landor:  'I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  your  Dialogues.  Mine  are  consecutive,  and 
will  have  nothing  of  that  dramatic  variety  of  which 
you  will  make  the  most.  My  plan  grew  out  of  Boethius, 
though  it  has  since  been  so  modified  that  the  origin 
would  not  be  suspected.  The  personage  who  visits 
me  is  Sir  Thomas  More.  .  .  .  This  age  is  as  climacteric 
as  that  in  which  he  lived ;  and  you  see  what  a  canvas 
I  have  taken,  if  I  can  but  fill  up  the  sketch  \l  The 
work  that  resulted  from  his  plan,  called  Sir  Thomas 

1  Quoted  in  Forster,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  A  Biography,  Boston, 
1869,  p.  313. 
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More,  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of 
Society,1  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Boethius,  save 
in  the  fact  that  its  speakers  also  numbered  two.  It 
amounts,  in  essence,  to  a  series  of  essays  on  some  of 
the  characteristics  and  unsolved  problems  of  Southey's 
age— the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  manu- 
facturing system,  and  the  evil  of  pauperism,  among 
other  topics.  But  these  essays  take  the  form  of  con- 
versations between  Southey  himself  and  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  visits  him  at  all  convenient 
seasons.  Many  of  the  conversations  begin  with  long 
descriptive  passages,  before  the  friendly  ghost  appears. 
When  he  does  appear,  his  function,  especially  after 
the  first  few  colloquies,  is  that  of  a  questioner  who 
stimulates  Southey,  addressed  as  Montesinos,  to  the 
expression  of  his  views.  In  the  colloquy2  on  feudal 
slavery  and  the  growth  of  pauperism,  for  instance,  he 
says :  '  As  the  feudal  system  relaxed  and  tended  to 
dissolution,  the  condition  of  the  multitude  was  changed. 
Let  us  trace  it  from  earlier  times !  In  what  state  do 
you  suppose  the  people  of  this  island  to  have  been, 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans  ? '  And  they 
proceed  to  take  turns  in  tracing  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  English  people.  More  often  Southey 
is  the  chief  expounder,  though  Sir  Thomas  sometimes 
combats  his  opinions,  and  often  contrasts  his  own 
age  with  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Southey's  Colloquies  have  the  sustained  dignity  of 
style  of  his  other  prose  writings.  They  show  a  certain 
largeness  of  grasp,  in  spite  of  narrow-mindedness  in 
some  individual  parts ;  but  as  dialogues  they  are  heavily 
expository,  with  too  little  dramatic  characterization,  after 
the  introductory  conversation,  to  afford  any  real  relief. 

1  Preface  dated  1829. 

2  2d  ed.,  London,  1831,  p.  61. 
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And  so  we  come  to  Landor,  who  occupies  a  separate 
and  peculiar  place  in  the  history  of  the  English  dia- 
logue ;  for  he  is  the  only  English  writer  whose  standing 
depends,  and  will  ultimately  depend,  wholly  on  the 
value  of  his  dialogues.  His  Imaginary  Conversations^- 
filling  six  volumes,  and  the  longer  conversations,  com- 
prising nearly  two  volumes  more,  form  a  body  of  work 
that  challenges  serious  consideration. 

Landor's  intimate  familiarity  with  the  classics,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Latin  literature,  helped  to  prepare 
the  way  for  this  kind  of  writing,  to  which  he  turned 
somewhat  late  in  life,  some  previous  thought 2  of 
writing  in  the  form  of  conversations  having  apparently 
been  stirred  into  activity  when  Southey  mentioned  his 
plan  of  writing  colloquies.  And  so  he  set  about  the 
Imaginary  Conversations,  of  which  the  first  group  was 
published  in  1824.3  This  original  group  was  success- 
ively added  to  and  revised  until  it  reached  its  present 
bulk  and  form.  Its  present  classification,  first  made 
by  Forster,  and  by  no  means  a  vital  one,  arranges 
the  dialogues  under  the  headings  of  Classical  Dia- 
logues (Greek  and  Roman),  Dialogues  of  Sovereigns 
and  Statesmen,  Dialogues  of  Literary  Men,  Dialogues 
of  Famous  Women,  and  Miscellaneous  Dialogues. 

Various  as  these  dialogues  are,  they  have  certain 
common  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  their  inter- 
locutors are  nearly  all  actual  personages,  and  nearly 
always  of  the  past,  though  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of 

1  Ed.  Crump,  London,  1891. 

a  According  to  Colvin,  he  had  actually  written  several  con- 
versations twenty  years  earlier. 

8  For  some  earlier  examples  of  imaginary  conversations,  cf.  A 
Dialogue  bet-ween  Louis  If  Petit  and  Harlequin  le  Grand  (by  Defoe  ?), 
and  Fielding's  A  Dialogue  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic. 
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Southey  and  Landor  himself,  of  the  present.  They 
are  reproduced  under  conditions  that  were  supposedly 
theirs  during  their  lives  on  earth,  and  their  conversa- 
tions thus  give  a  reproduction  of  past  ages  in  some 
such  way  as  the  historical  novel  aims  to  do,  save  that 
these  conversations  concentrate  interest  wholly  on  the 
personages,  scarcely  at  all  on  the  events,  of  the  past. 
In  method  they  are  closer  to  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the 
Hetcerce  than  to  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  save  that 
they  form  no  such  coherent  group,  picturing  a  distinct 
class  of  society.  Their  interest  is  always  individual: 
the  dialogues  that  picture  English  life,  for  instance, 
have  no  interconnection,  any  more  than  those  that 
deal  with  classic  times.  The  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  dialogues  cannot  fail,  of  course,  to  give  many 
suggestions  of  Landor's  conception  of  the  ages  in  which 
his  speakers  lived,  but  they  do  so  only  by  glimpses 
and  snatches,  and  according  to  no  plan  or  system. 
Their  method  grows  out  of  Landor's  power  of  real- 
izing intensely  the  characters  of  those  whom  he  chose 
as  the  persons  of  his  dialogues.  He  said  of  this  method 
that  he  never  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers  any 
words  they  had  actually  spoken — only  such  as  they 
might  have  spoken.  Furthermore,  he  avoided  placing 
them  in  the  situations  in  which  they  had  actually 
figured  in  life.  He  chose  rather  to  live  into  their  per- 
sonalities until  he  could  know  what  they  would  say 
and  do  under  any  imagined  circumstances,  and  then 
to  represent  them  in  such  new  situations.  His  aim 
was,  then,  to  attain  psychological  rather  than  historical 
accuracy.  Moreover,  he  tried  to  represent  his  speakers, 
not  in  the  one  light  in  which  they  are  wont  to  be 
seen  as  historical  personages,  but  also  as  complex 
human  beings.  This  he  himself  suggested  in  a  letter 
which  refers  to  his  insertion  of  a  new  passage  into 
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the  dialogue  between  the  two  Ciceros.  He  wrote : 1 
'  I  have  given  Cicero  his  variety  and  his  rambling  from 
topic  to  topic,  ever  pardonable  in  a  conversation  be- 
tween two ;  but  the  few  touches  of  paternal  tenderness 
I  now  give  were  wanting,  and  I  should  have  passed 
many  sleepless  nights  at  the  faultiness  of  my  work  if 
I  had  omitted  them.  For  I  have  attempted  in  every 
conversation  to  give  not  only  one  opinion  of  the 
speakers,  but  enough  to  show  their  character.'  He 
makes  us  realize  that  Cicero  was  a  father,  that  Leofric 
was  newly  wedded,  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth  felt  her 
heart  stirred  by  poetry,  and  thus  enables  us  to  see 
in  something  like  sculpturesque  relief  what  we  had 
known  only  as  a  flat  drawing. 

The  Imaginary  Conversations  are  as  similar  in  style 
as  in  the  general  method  of  conception  of  the  char- 
acters, and  are  thus  bound  together  by  an  all-pervad- 
ing evenness  of  tone,  in  spite  of  their  wide  differences 
in  subject-matter  and  treatment.  Hence  a  prose  idyll 
like  the  Roger  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  linked, 
in  a  certain  manner,  to  such  a  controversial  dialogue 
as  the  Lucian  and  Timotheus — in  spite  of  their  very 
obvious  differences — by  a  tone  that  is  common  to  both. 
Lady  Jane,  as  well  as  Julian,  speaks  in  sustained 
periods,  of  which  the  cadences  please  our  ears  through 
mere  beauty  of  sound.  Lander's  style,  moreover,  is 
reserved,  restrained,  in  the  expression  of  feeling ;  hence 
it  has  been  called  classic,  and  its  bare  austerity  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  Milton.  It  certainly  has 
calmness,  serenity,  and  remarkable  evenness. 

Its  musical  qualities  may  be  found   illustrated  on 

almost  any  page,  but  its  somewhat  artificial  character 

is  as  noticeable.     In  the  Walton,  Cotton,  and  Oldways, 

for  instance,  the  Gentle  Angler  says2  to  his  disciple 

1  Cf.  Porster,  p.  382.  2  Ed.  Crump,  4.  160. 
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Cotton :  '  Whenever  I  am  beside  a  river  or  rivulet  on 
a  sunny  day,  and  think  a  little  while,  and  let  images 
warm  into  life  about  me,  and  joyous  sounds  increase 
and  multiply  in  their  innocence,  the  sun  looks  brighter 
and  feels  warmer,  and  I  am  readier  to  live,  and  less 
unready  to  die.'  This  is  rhythmically  beautiful;  but 
how  far  it  is  from  the  genuineness  and  simplicity  of 
expression  that  marked  all  the  actual  words  of  Izaak 
Walton  !  The  thought  is  not  clear  in  outline,  but  rather 
purposely  vague,  and  the  reader,  if  not  wholly  mesmer- 
ized by  the  pleasant  rhythms,  is  left  with  the  feeling 
that  expression  has  overmastered  thought.  Exquisite 
finish  of  technique  appears  throughout  the  work  of 
Landor,  rather  than  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great 
art  that  indissolubly  welds  thought  and  word. 

In  spite  of  their  general  similarities  of  method  and 
style,  some  distinction  must  be  made  among  Landor's 
conversations,  and  the  division  suggested  by  Colvin, 
into  the  dramatic  and  the  non-dramatic — or  less  dra- 
matic— dialogues,  is  perhaps  as  vital  a  one  as  can  be 
made.  The  more  dramatic  conversations,  those  which 
linger  in  our  thoughts,  are  those  in  which  the  character- 
interest  is  strongest,  those  which  show  us  living  human 
beings. 

Such  is  the  conversation  which  shows,  as  in  a  clear- 
cut  cameo,  the  picture  of  Roger  Ascham  and  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey ;  or  that  which  presents  the  childlike  Anne 
Boleyn  visited  in  prison  by  her  capricious  lord  and 
master ;  or  that  conversation,  cared  for  most  by  Landor 
himself  (but  surely  most  unwholesome  in  tone),  which 
represents  the  philosopher  Epicurus  talking  in  his 
garden  with  two  young  and  lovely  girls — Leontion, 
and  the  Ternissa  who  is  one  of  this  author's  creations 
from  his  own  imagination  rather  than  from  history. 
In  this  last-mentioned  conversation,  in  the  two  between 
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Epicurus  and  Menander  that  tell  of  Ternissa's  death, 
and  in  the  JEsop  and  Rhodope,  for  instance,  the  narrat- 
ive interest  is  strong,  and  the  dialogues  serve  to  tell 
a  story  as  well  as  to  picture  character.  In  many  other 
cases  the  story  is  implied,  and  the  dramatic  situation 
that  results  from  it  is  alone  presented,  as  in  the  Dante 
and  Beatrice,  with  its  throb  of  passion.  The  very 
briefness  of  these  more  dramatic  conversations,  and 
the  intensity  of  emotion  connected  with  them,  help 
to  give  them  unity  of  effect,  and  thus  increase  their 
artistic  perfection.  Such  conversations  are  oftenest, 
perhaps,  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  depending  for 
their  interest  on  passion  or  some  gentler  emotion, 
rather  than  on  any  intellectual  qualities.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  speakers  are  not  so  chosen.  The  con- 
versations between  Metellus  and  Hannibal,  or  between 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  and  Agnes  Sorel,  are  among  the 
best  of  this  group. 

Such  conversations  as  these  are  dramatic  chiefly 
in  the  sense  that  their  supreme  interest  is  in  character. 
The  best  of  them  body  forth  situations  conceived 
with  much  vividness,  and  made  real  by  most  carefully 
selected  concrete  details.  Beatrice's  mention  of  the 
fig-tree  from  which  the  youthful  Dante  had  fallen, 
and  the  stain  of  fig-juice  on  the  whiteness  of  his 
sleeves,  for  instance,  helps  to  give  reality  and  natural- 
ness to  the  speakers  and  the  situation.  Yet  the  uni- 
form tone  of  the  style  makes  it  needful  to  interpret 
all  Landor's  personages  through  the  direct  medium 
of  Landor  himself,  in  a  sense  in  which  this  is  not 
true  of  great  dramatists,  and  fails  to  suggest  the  most 
perfect  dramatic  individualization.  It  is  noticeable  that 
when  the  tone  of  Landor's  style  best  fits  the  persons 
he  has  chosen,  he  is  at  his  best,  as  perhaps  in  such 
a  dialogue  as  the  Roger  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
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Much  closer  to  the  usual  traditions  of  dialogue- 
writing  are  the  longer  and  less  dramatic  dialogues, 
whether  they  be  controversial,  contemplative,  or  criti- 
cal. Though  the  personages  here  usually  speak  in 
character,  in  these  dialogues  the  thought  is  Landor's 
even  more  fully  than  it  is  theirs.  In  such  a  dialogue 
as  the  Lucian  and  Timotheus,  for  example,  it  is  Landor, 
even  more  than  Lucian,  who  declaims  against  priest- 
hood and  authority.  In  the  preface  to  the  Imaginary 
Conversations,  indeed,  the  author  disclaims  responsibility 
for  any  opinions  found  in  them,  asking  that  they  be 
considered  as  relics  of  antiquity.  But,  he  confesses, 
c  a  few  public  men  of  small  ability  are  introduced,  to 
show  better  the  proportion  of  the  great ;  as  a  painter 
would  situate  a  beggar  under  a  triumphal  arch,  or 
a  camel  against  a  pyramid.'  Thus  a  diatribe  against 
the  statesman  Canning,  figured  as  Anaedestatos,  appears 
in  the  conversation  between  Demosthenes  and  Eubul- 
ides ;  and  Pitt's  protege,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  is  satir- 
ized under  the  name  of  Chloros  in  the  Pericles  and 
Sophocles.  These  passages  of  course  express  only  the 
views  of  Landor.  But  such  conversations  as  the 
Southey  and  Landor,  or  the  Johnson  and  Tooke,  exist 
also  for  the  sake  of  expressing  their  author's  critical 
opinions.  Hence,  even  though  the  thought  of  these 
conversations  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  characters 
of  the  speakers,  they  are  far  less  artistic  than  the 
work  of  Landor  at  its  best. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  conversations  are  rambling 

in  manner,  and  contain  frequent  digressions.     Landor 

himself  was   unwilling  to   own  this   as   a  fault,   and 

tried  to  justify  his  procedure  in  his  own  conversation 

with  Southey.     He  wrote  : x  c  I  shall ...  say  everything 

that   comes   into    my   head    on   the   subject.     Beside 

1  Ed.  Crump,  4. 198. 
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which,  if  any  collateral  thoughts  should  spring  up, 
I  may  throw  them  in  also ;  as  you  perceive  I  have 
frequently  done  in  my  Imaginary  Conversations,  and  as 
we  always  do  in  real  ones.'  Such  digressions  might 
be  justified,  did  they  return  on  themselves  and  make 
for  a  more  complex  unity,  but  in  many  cases  this 
cannot  be  said  of  them,  and  it  is  largely  because  of 
the  frequent  changes  of  subject,  and  the  rambling 
character  of  some  of  Landor's  longer  dialogues,  that 
they  are  often  decidely  ineffective.  And  so  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  in  these  less  dramatic  dialogues  Landor's 
work  differs  from  that  of  more  commonplace  writers 
chiefly  in  its  more  careful  workmanship. 

There  is  much  that  is  exquisite  in  the  longer  prose 
works  of  Landor,  especially  in  the  Pericles  and  Aspasia, 
but  their  general  features  are  not  unlike  those  found 
throughout  his  work,  and  therefore  need  no  especial 
consideration  now.  As  we  review  the  conversations 
of  Landor,  realizing  to  what  an  extent  his  remarkable 
interest  in  personality  has  opened  to  his  readers  a  world 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  past,  and  with  what 
delicacy,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  he  has  portrayed  the 
emotions  of  high-minded  men  and  women,  we  realize, 
too,  the  lack  of  deepest  artistic  sincerity  indicated  in 
the  slightly  artificial  character  of  a  style  that  c  silvers 
over'  all  his  thought.  And  we  cannot  fail  to  note,  in 
his  use  of  dialogue,  a  lack  of  sustained  power  of  thought. 
He  saw  the  past  fragmentarily,  as  it  grouped  itself  about 
notable  individuals ;  and  it  was  in  the  fragmentary  form 
of  a  series  of  dialogues,  not  bound  together,  like  Plato's, 
by  a  single  aim  and  by  one  central  personality,  that 
he  expressed  his  views  of  life.  Full  of  fine  impulses 
as  he  was  in  his  personal  character,  the  defects  that 
offset  these  qualities  affected  him  in  a  literary  way 
also ;  and  his  lack  of  self-control  made  him  unable  to 
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write  a  great  drama  or  a  great  novel,  the  great  history 
he  planned,  or  even  a  group  of  dialogues  marked  by 
unity  of  thought  and  purpose.  He  never  conquered 
and  mastered  life  itself,  and  therefore  could  not  master 
it  in'  literature.  The  best  of  his  conversations  are, 
however,  notable  in  the  history  of  the  English  dialogue 
as  examples  of  the  method  of  dialogue  used  to  picture 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  of  earlier  days — 
examples  that  compose  a  veritable  picture-gallery  of  the 
past,  and  that  form  the  largest  contribution  to  English 
dialogue-writing  made  by  any  single  writer. 

In  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the  dialogue  as 
written  by  Landor  tended  toward  dramatic  portrayal 
of  character,  and  sought  literary  distinction  of  style, 
there  have  been  three  tendencies  in  its  development 
that  we  must  note  rather  briefly. 

The  expository  dialogue  has  come  to  be  oftenest 
of  the  lighter  sort,  corresponding  to  the  easy-chair 
essays  of  our  own  and  earlier  days.  It  moves  with 
the  ease,  the  apparent  lack  of  formulated  thought,  of 
ordinary  conversation,  yet  may  still  preserve  the  unity 
of  artistic  form.  Sometimes,  while  still  preserving  this 
lightness  of  tone,  it  has  grown  rather  literary  and  epi- 
grammatic. The  hyperliterary  tone  of  such  writing 
as  appears  in  Oscar  Wilde's  dialogues,  for  instance, 
makes  one  ready  to  return  to  the  rough  and  healthy 
vigor  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosiance. 

But  the  majority  of  the  modern  dialogues  that  em- 
body a  bit  of  criticism,  or  express  their  writers'  views 
on  any  one  of  a  thousand  subjects,  do  so  rather  in 
the  manner  of  the  Noctes,  arriving  at  the  uncon- 
ventionality  of  those  earlier  productions,  if  not  gaining 
their  force  of  expression.  A  very  brief  dialogue  that 
has  been  reprinted1  from  Literature  may  suggest  the 

1  In  Among  My  Books,  1898. 
12 
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character  of  many  of  its  class.  It  is  Bysshe:  a  Dia- 
logue, by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and,  beginning  ' "  I  like 
Hamlet",  confessed  Bysshe',  goes  on  to  suggest  in 
a  very  sketchy  bit  of  conversation  that  only  those 
who  have  idealized  life  can  triumph  over  it,  and  hence 
that  certain  French  realists  and  other  moderns  lack 
the  supreme  gift.  It  is  such  a  fragment  of  talk  as 
might  come  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  tea-drinking 
about  a  fire  of  glowing  embers,  if  three  or  four  clever 
people,  one  or  two  of  them  deeper  thinkers  than  the 
rest,  were  the  tea-drinkers ;  and  it  aims  to  be  just 
exactly  that.  It  is  a  dialogue  rather  than  an  essay, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  quality  of  suggestiveness, 
of  stimulating  thought  rather  than  developing  it, 
and  of  gaining  the  lightness  of  tone  which  makes 
it  and  others  like  it  seem  as  spontaneous  as  actual 
conversation.  The  tone  of  didacticism  has  largely 
disappeared  from  the  modern  expository  dialogue. 

The  philosophical  dialogue  has  also  changed  its 
methods  during  recent  times,  adapting  itself  to  new 
conditions  of  life.  Mallock's  New  Republic,  which  has 
the  sub-title,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English 
Country  House,  and  is  kept  from  unrelieved  seriousness 
by  the  background  of  a  country  house-party  against 
which  it  stands,  well  illustrates  the  more  serious  dia- 
logue of  these  latter  days.  A  tiny  thread  of  romance 
is  interwoven  with  it,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  narra- 
tive, such  as  it  is,  exists  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the 
conversation.  The  author's  plan  is  to  bring  together 
persons  representing  various  elements  of  the  upper- 
class  life  in  England,  with  very  different  intellectual 
interests — the  distinguished  scientist,  the  apostle  of 
culture,  the  broad-minded  clergyman,  and  the  agnostic  ; 
the  woman  who  has  written  poetry,  and  the  quiet  and 
dignified  aunt  of  an  older  generation ;  several  of  whom, 
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like  Matthew  Arnold,  figured  as  Mr.  Luke,  are  easily 
recognizable— and  to  allow  these  persons  to  converse 
on  a  definite  topic,  as  Socrates  and  his  friends  had 
once  conversed  about  a  republic  that  should  realize 
all  their  dreams.  After  various  conversations,  all  of 
which  reflect  the  many  interests  of  their  day.  they 
drift  into  talk  of  such  an  ideal  state  of  society  as 
they  would  wish  to  see  realized  in  England.  The 
main  difference  which  distinguishes  such  talk  as  ap- 
pears in  this  book  from  that  of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  for 
instance,  is  the  relative  lack  of  unity  of  this  modern 
conversation.  Serious  conversation  was  expected  when 
Socrates  joined  his  friends ;  in  such  a  narrative  as  this 
it  must  needs  be  lightened,  and  various  digressions 
and  diversions  from  the  main  interest  must  make  it 
resemble  the  talk  of  everyday  life.  Thus  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  whole  is  not  clear-cut  and 
distinct;  yet  the  attempt  to  do  what  Mallock  did  is 
by  no  means  without  significance,  for  it  marks  a  desire 
to  bind  the  dialogue  more  closely  to  the  life  of  modern 
times. 

Perhaps  still  more  significant  modern  attempts  than 
this  are  the  dialogues  of  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
His  Justice  and  Liberty,  for  instance,  suggests  much 
that  is  interesting  from  our  point  of  view.  It  has  no 
more  framework  of  narrative  than  the  eighteenth- 
century  dialogue,  but  adapts  itself  frankly  to  the  life 
it  represents,  and  is  thus  far  less  imitative  of  classic 
models.  Its  three  modern  speakers — with  modern 
names — are  a  professor,  a  banker,  and  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  who  talk,  by  the  water-side,  of  their  respective 
views  of  society.  The  professor's  ideal  society  is  a 
collectivist  democracy,  and  that  of  the  man  of  leisure 
an  aristocracy;  but  the  banker,  a  wholesome  and 
healthy-minded  business  man,  is  well  enough  satisfied 
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with  things  as  they  are,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
feeling  that  human  nature,  and  hence  the  ills  of  the 
world,  would  remain  much  the  same  under  a  new 
regime.  The  conversation  of  this  dialogue  is  strictly 
unified,  always  bearing  directly  on  the  development 
of  the  argument,  with,  however,  all  the  naturalness  of 
actual  conversation;  and  the  advantage  of  using  the 
dialogue-form  is  more  than  obvious  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion. What  a  socialistic  community  would  be 
remains  to-day  an  open  question,  differently  viewed  by 
men  of  different  temperaments.  The  advantage  of 
presenting  these  views  through  dialogue  is  that  a  living 
issue  can  best  be  viewed  through  the  personalities  of 
its  interpreters.  When  the  aristocrat  shudders  at  the 
meanness  and  littleness  of  the  life  about  him,  the 
banker  sees  only  a  kind  of  grey,  undistinguished 
crowd  of  good-tempered  men  of  business,  most  of 
them  intent  on  getting  home  to  the  wife,  or  the  garden, 
or  the  motor-car ;  ...  of  genial,  more  or  less  sober, 
and  not  too  strenuous  working  men ;  .  .  .  the  world, 
in  a  word,  of  the  nine  o'clock  train,  the  motor-bus, 
and  the  tube.'  *  Different  views,  all  of  them  true  to 
the  speakers  who  utter  them,  must  thus  act  and  react 
before  a  solution  can  be  found  for  problems  yet  un- 
solved ;  and,  though  the  professor's  argument  seems 
here  the  winning  one,  the  arguments  against  it  suggest 
the  modifications  that  must  come  through  argument. 
The  use  of  dialogue  in  such  a  case  as  this  implies 
no  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
rather  the  desire  to  allow  persons  of  different  tem- 
peraments, dramatically  conceived  and  represented,  to 
bring  out,  through  their  arguments,  the  concrete  em- 
bodiments of  an  abstract  thought.  It  is  significant 

1  Jtistice    and   Liberty :    a    Political   Dialogic,    New    York,    1908, 
p.  102. 
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that  dialogue  should  be  used  at  this  present  day  to 
set  forth  matters  so  vital  in  their  issues  as  those  that 
Mr.  Dickinson  discusses. 

While  the  expository  and  philosophical  dialogues 
have  grown  more  modern  and  more  English  in  tone, 
there  has  been  a  tendency — relatively  unimportant, 
indeed,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  dialogue 
as  a  separate  form — to  make  use  of  the  dialogue- 
method  in  narrative.  This  custom  is  not  a  new  one, 
of  course :  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  told  their  tales 
within  a  framework  of  dialogue;  Sir  Thomas  More 
represented  the  account  of  his  'Utopia  as  delivered  in 
conversation ;  and  others  not  a  few  had  used  similar 
devices.  But  the  nineteenth  century  has  shown  dia- 
logue either  more  fully  integrated  into  the  narratives 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  or  sometimes  standing  alone 
as  narrative.  In  the  novels  of  Peacock,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  satiric  dialogue  forms 
the  central  interest.  The  plot  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum, the  characters  are  types  or  caricatures,  and  the 
spirit  of  comedy  guides  the  whole.  Within  very 
recent  years  Anthony  Hope  and  others  have  made 
dialogue  serve  to  replace  all  the  elements  of  narra- 
tive, presenting  plot  and  setting,  as  well  as  character, 
through  the  medium  of  conversation ;  and  in  so  doing, 
they  have  turned  again  to  the  method  of  Lucian. 

Thus  the  English  dialogue,  in  forms  that  represent 
exposition,  argument,  or  narrative,  appears  in  the 
freshness  of  modern  print,  as  well  as  on  the  yellow 
pages  to  be  sought  for  in  the  remoter  corners  of  our 
libraries.  And  in  tending  toward  originality,  and 
greater  freedom  in  every  direction,  it  is  moving  on 
an  auspicious  path. 


VII. 
CONCLUSION 

A  backward  glance  over  the  historical  course  of 
the  English  dialogue  should  now  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate rightly  and  grasp  clearly  (as  in  the  case  of 
classic  dialogues)  its  value  and  significance,  from 
the  time  of  its  beginnings  in  the  Middle  Ages  down 
to  its  last  appearance  in  the  freshly  cut  periodical 
that  lies  near  us. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  English  writers 
have  written  dialogues  for  many  purposes — to  teach  a 
lesson,  to  expound  a  theory,  to  present  an  argument, 
to  tell  a  story,  to  picture  a  situation,  or  to  portray  a 
dramatic  conflict  of  characters.  From  the  Old  Eng- 
lish catechism  to  the  brief,  dramatic  conversations  of 
Landor,  the  English  dialogue  runs  its  gamut,  includ- 
ing conversational  pieces  in  which  character  and 
thought  are  developed  in  all  possible  proportions. 

It  may  seem,  if  all  this  be  true,  that  it  perhaps  rep- 
resents in  English  literature  an  escape  from  form, 
more  often  than  a  form.  The  would-be  teacher  who 
writes  a  catechism  avoids  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  severer  kinds  of  exposition ;  the  expositor  of  even 
so  pleasant  an  art  as  that  of  angling  finds  the  ram- 
bling methods  of  conversation  both  easier  and  more 
delightful  than  those  which  might  be  extracted  from 
the  very  nature  of  his  subject;  the  philosopher  who 
turns  to  conversation  can  readily  digress,  or  pause 
for  breath ;  the  playwright  who  gives  only  single  scenes 
can  avoid  the  formal  structure  of  the  drama.  It  is 
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true,  at  least  of  many  English  dialogues,  that  they 
are,  in  this  way,  parts  rather  than  wholes,  and  there- 
fore not  products  of  the  highest  art.  We  admit, 
regretfully,  that  this  is  even  true  of  some  that  have 
great  charm ;  that  they  are,  after  all,  but  dialogues 
in  method. 

It  is  noticeable  in  English  literature,  moreover,  that 
the  dialogues  which  come  under  this  head,  running 
their  course  between  the  poles  of  technical  exposition 
and  pure  drama,  are  oftenest  to  be  found  near  the 
expository  end  of  the  course. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  when  English  dialogues 
have  true  form  (and  this  is  most  notably  true,  perhaps, 
of  the  philosophical  dialogues,  and  especially  of  Berke- 
ley's Alciphron),  they  are  likely  to  prove  but  imi- 
tations, lacking  the  divine  power  that  is  able  to  create 
anew.  Thus  they  are  of  a  foreign  tone,  and  some- 
what ill  at  ease  on  English  soil.  Purpose  and  means 
again  unite  in  the  English  philosophical  dialogues,  as 
in  those  of  the  Greek  poet-philosopher,  but  they  unite 
a  little  imperfectly ;  and  so  still  wait  the  poet's  touch. 
An  English  Shakespeare  has  widened  our  conceptions 
of  the  drama,  as  it  existed  in  the  Greek  period;  but 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  still  remain  unmatched  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Yet  our  conception  of  the  English 
dialogue  may  be  broadened  at  any  moment,  when  the 
writer  shall  appear  who,  like  Plato,  can  blend  the 
two  main  elements  of  the  dialogue-form  into  an  in- 
dissoluble union,  and  can  accomplish  this  fusion 
in  a  manner  that  is  his  alone.  To  English  literature 
he  may  come  at  any  time;  he  will  be  likeliest  to 
come,  however,  as  thoughtful  conversation  gains  an 
ever  stronger  hold  on  social  life. 
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